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Physiol 
A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISON, A. M., M. D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 
Book,” Kc. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 


of young stulents, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in ComMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 
By THOMAS v. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersvilie Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Taperimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 
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Dissected Map of the New England States. 


jeces together one is made familiar at once with the location, the shape, the size, and the relative position of the various States; and thus acquires a 
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JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


Les Récréations Philologiques,” par L. SAuvEuR, Ph. D., LL. D., auteur des Causeries 
avec mes Eléves,” ete, paraftront le ler et le 15 de chaque mois, à partir du ler février. 
Chaque numéro contiendra une traduction du Viear of Wakefleld,“ une autre de The Lady 


of Lyons”; des études sur la grammaire et sur les idiotismes ; une étude sur le “ De Bello Gal- 
lico”? de César, et une correspondance avec les abonnés. Le prix de l’abonnement, $2.00 par 
an, doit etre envoyé a rédacteur, 74 West 35th Street, New York. Le premier No. sera envoyé 
gratis aux personnes qui le demanderont. 354 
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BY EUDORA L. SOUTH. 


Forever and ever the people say, 
** To-morrow will find us better; 
Let’s tear ourselves from a joyless to-day, 
Let's break its torturing fetter!“ 
The world grows old and again grows young, 
But ever is joy on to-morrow hung. 


’Tis Hope that leads us along through life: 
E’en in childhood her footsteps we follow; 
She lures the stripling to constant strife; 
Age invokes her in accents hollow. 
When we end in the grave life’s weary race, 
On our tombstone even Hope leaves her traces. 


Hope is no spectral, delusive shade, 
No lunatic’s fantasy shifting; 

Each by her guidance is better made, 
Her touch every burden unlifting. 
The gladsome tones of her inner voice 

Ever are bidding the soul rejoice. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wuisrerine IN Scuoon.—Whispering in school is 
a heinous sin. It is a violation of law and order; and 
the discipline grant will inevitably be lost wherever the 
inspector detects it. The young teacher is prouder of 
its absence than of any positive educational results; 
and nothing so exclusively proves to the visiting com- 
mittee the excellence of the school as the dead silence 
that reigns around them. In some parts of America 
the system of perfect quietness is so rigidly carried out 
that every pupil has a separate seat and desk, sufficiently 
far removed from neighbors to make whispering almost 
impossible. Some ultra-advanced Americans actually 
go the length of advocating such a separation of pupils, 
both in school and during play-hours, as would prevent 
the formation of acquaintanceships and the possibility 


of moral contamination; and we have read of a case 
where boys, who of necessity came together for school- 
work, entered and left school by separate doors leading 
to different streets, so that the opportunity of forming 
intimacies might be reduced to a minimum.—The Adu- 
cational News. 


Acassiz’s MetHop.—I want to make our method so 
very different that it may appear there is something 
left to be done in the system adopted in our public 
schools. I think that pupils are made too much to turn 
their attention to books, and the teacher is left a simple 
machine of study. That should be done away with 
among us. J shall never make you repeat what you 
have been told, but constantly ask you what ou have 
seen yourselves.—Louis Agassiz. 

Tue FARMER AND THE TEACHER.—The assertion is 
repeated from time to time that teachers, as a rule, 
read less concerning their professional work than any 
other class of people. The meagre support received by 
educational journals all over the country, and the fre- 
quent“ suspensions“ and“ consolidations ” which occur, 
point to the truthfulness of the statement. There must 
be something wrong when such is the case. We urge 
nothing as to the usefulness of particular journals; but 
it may be stated, in general, that the teacher’s work is 


important, and no one can afford to rest content with 


what he knows or what he is, but should strive to im- 
prove with each day. Artisans, mechanics, and farm- 
ers, men who work with wood and stone and soil, sup- 
port their journals, A farmer who reads no agricultural 
paper is the exception rather than the rule. Why 
should not teachers, who work on far more costly mate- 
rial, profit by all the experience of their contemporaries ? 
Some argue that the elements of their work is all be- 
fore them, and that it is an individual task for each to 
find the best means to an end. Granting this, there 
are numberless economies of time and method, and op- 
portunities of arousing individual enthusiasm and in- 


terest, only attainable from contact with the co-labor- 
ers in the same field. As conventions and institutes 
are’ at best only occasional, the educational journal re- 
mains the best method for exchanging ideas.— Student. 


IuMORAL Reapine.—Mr. Hubbard’s crusade against 
immoral novels in the Public Library is having its 
effects beyond our own boundaries. It is interesting to 
learn that the trustees of two public libraries, one in 
Illinois and one in Massachusetts, last week voted to 
withdraw all the books on Mr. Hubbard’s list, together 
with the other works of the authors mentioned, in order 
that they may be carefully examined. It appears from 
a recent editorial statement in the Advertiser that the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library are exercising 


increased care in buying fiction for the Lower Hall and 
Branches. But the mass of fiction already in will have 
to be carefully examined before those who began the 
agitation will be satisfied.— Boston Transcript. 


WHERE ARE THE E1cut ?—There were eight able- 
bodied teachers, but they “did not care for an educa- 
tional journal.” A word to those, and all like-minded 
persons employed in school-rooms. The one thing you 
should dread most in your pupils is stagnation, torpor 
of mind, and indifference to knowledge. We say to 
you in earnestness, dread this state in yourselves. 
When your own soul loses the receptive faculty, ceases 
to give a joyous welcome to new truth, be sure you 
have lost the power of stimulating the mental activity 


of others. If taking an educational journal gives you 
not à jot of help in meeting those pupils, it must be a 
poor one indeed. The probability is that you have 
fallen into a routine, and are rot doing what ought to 
be done for your pupils.— Te School Journal. 


Metuops. — Dialogues and conversations should 
form no inconsiderable part of reading, that the chil- 
dren may come in contact with proper and polite modes 
of expression for a great variety of occasons, proper 
answers, replies, remarks, etc. Forms of notes of in- 
vitation, requests, recommendations, applications, intro- 
ductions, business forms, etc., should also be so fre- 
quently before the pupils that they may imperceptibly 
learn the vast number of little forms, modes, and ways 
that all persons should know, but that are so seldom 
fully understood even among older people. Such, too, 
should be, to a great extent, the basis of language cul- 
ture. What children need in the way of language is 
how to speak correctly and politely on all occasions, 
the playground, the street, the shop, in school; to 
parents, to teachers, to visitors, to mates, to superiors, 
to the aged. We may teach “analysis” and “ pars- 
ing” for a lifetime without attaining unto this desired 
end. We need more synthesis, less analysis. We 
need constant practice in the construction of sentences. 
The old habits of incorrect speech must be broken up, 
and habits of correct and elegant speech must be formed: 
Habits cling fast, and this is no easy task for the 
teacher. The child hears on the playground and on 
the street objectionable language, the vulgar slang of 
the ignorant, and the number of his teachers of this is 


legion. The one instructor of the school-room, whose 
duty it is to tear down the misshapen building and on 
its ruins to build up a perfect superstructure, has a 
work to do that may well be called“ Herculean.”— 


Supt. Schools, Chillicothe, O. 


Tact.—A famous teacher, celebrated for his shrewd- 
ness in handling the irresistible American boy in the 
school-room, tells us that he succeeded in breaking up 
a disagreeable habit of crunching apples and sucking 


molasses-candy in his school-room, by placing a peck of 
apples and wr east) of candy on his desk. and insistin 
that every offending boy and girl should march up — 
partake in the presence of the whole crowd. That style 
of recitation was an effectual cure, being founded on a 
law of human nature, that a good way to cure a bad 
habit is an overdose of the forbidden fruit.— Ax. 


Revieion is that nobler half of life without which 
nothing stands in a true balance. It wants the same 
kind of practical training as the other side, and will 
marvelously help and steady that.—Dr. Bushnell. 


THE MISSION SCHOOLS FOR THE FREED. 
MEN OF THE SOUTH. 


BY A. D. MAYO, 


During a journeying of eight months through the 
South, it has been our great pleasure to visit many of 
these leading institutions and several of the smaller 
schools in the Southwest, becoming intimately acquaint- 
ed with their teachers and many of their pupils, and to 
study with great interest the work going on within 
them. This observation was all the more interesting 
because at the same time we were visiting every variety 
of school,—public and private,—for both races in the 
same region of our country, and were able to learn a 
great deal concerning the feeling,—especially of the 
people,—in the Southwest, concerning these schools. 
A few thoughts that were constantly in mind during 
the eight months’ tour may be interesting as the testi- 
mony of one who was certainly in circumstances to give 
an impartial report on what he saw. 

The first thing that impressed us was the magnitude 
of the work undertaken by the American Missionary 
Association, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and kindred 
organizations supporting a similar style of schools for 
the colored people. We doubt if the educational his- 
tory of the world has a parallel case, where the churches 
of a country have been so suddenly called to prepare 
the teachers and preachers for a population of six mil- 
lions, to whom almost everything in the way of mental 
and spiritual cultivation must be imparted. Equally 
marvelous has been the readiness with which the North- 
ern, and in some cases the Southern, people have re- 
sponded to the call of the churches to perform this 
mighty work. These school establishments,—almost 
without exception,—occupy the noblest situations and 
present the most imposing appearance of any in the 
South. We find in these schools a class of young 
people who seemed the flower of their race, and we are 
confident that there is nowhere in America a place so 
safe, so profitable in all ways, so inspiring to the colored 
youth of good parts, as in one of those great mission 
schools. This class of institutions has emphatically 
the inside track in the education of the colored people. 
No schools, thus far,—public or private,—established 
by the Southern people for the colored race, compare 
with them for endowment, for opportunity, for breadth 
of view and general power of administration. We 
regard the rapid development of this type of University 
as one of the most remarkable features of American 
civilization; and to some of them the name, university, 
in the sense used by the greatest educational authorities 
of ancient and modern times, can be applied with more 
justice than to the great majority of colleges in our 
land. For it is especially the breadth of educational 
view, the blending of mental training, moral discipline, 
industrial schooling and spiritual awakening and devel- 
opment, with a lofty social life, that makes them, in a 
remarkable sense, the schools-of-all-work for the free. 


Qf the moral and spiritual training in these schools 
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we have no word to say, except of admiration for the 
consecrated labors of a body of faithful teachers who are 
giving their life to one of the noblest missions connect- 
ed with the Christian Church in any land. The mental 
training has, of course, been largely experimental, and, 
though mistakes have been made, the results have been 
encouraging. The first mental need of the freedman is 
the formation of what may be called the educational 
mind; that power to receive school-instruction which is 
now hereditary in a large portion of our white popula- 
tion, but which for the first time is to be developed in 
the colored children and youth of the South. It is of 
the first importance to lay deeply and firmly the founda- 
tions of elementary education in the minds of these 
pupils. To do this is a work more difficult and delicate 
than any other now attempted in our country. It can 
only be well done by teachers of undoubted capacity, 
who are themselves perpetual students in this new 
realm of human nature, not laboring to enforce theories, 
but eager to study facts and apply the lessons of experi- 
ence for the best results. On two points it seems to us 
there should be a policy as relentless as the everlasting 
law: First, that no pupil in any of these schools should 
be permitted to attempt to work beyond his capacity ; 
and second, that no poor teacher should be retained an 
hour in any school. If it seems difficult to obtain the 
superior teachers with the means at command, we 
believe it would be better to reduce the number, retain- 
ing only experts in instruction and relying upon the 
teaching-talent that could be developed in the more 
promising pupils to carry out the views of their supe- 
riors. Especially should no untried, inexperienced, or 
indifferent teacher be placed over the primary rooms 
where the first great work of awakening the mind is to 
be done. We were glad to find this sentiment prevail- 
ing in all the schools, and also to see that some of them 
have appointed a professorship of didactics, devoted to 
the training of young people for the office of instruc- 
tion. We believe nothing would now so enliven and 
improve all these great schools as such a professorship, 
filled by a competent teacher, of the best methods of 
instruction. Just at this point a dozen endowments 
for as many of these colleges, would work an uncalcu- 
lable good, repeating itself through a thousand neighbor- 
hoods to the remotest verge of the South-land. If every 
teacher sent from these schools knew his art, there is no 
end to the influence that would go forth for awakening 
and instructing the children through all these States. 


We were glad to see everywhere the evidence of the 
powerful impression those schools are making upon the 
most thoughtful and influential white people of the 
South. Spite of the little annoyance to the lady-teach- 
ers from their imperfect social relations, it is remark- 
able what a hold the work already has upon the leading 
minds of all these States. The schools have only to 
keep on doing it as much better, as God gives light and 
resources from year to year, to conquer all opposition 
and win the respect and final gratitude of the respon- 
sible class of the Southern people. 

And one result of this growing interest will be the 
awakeving,—at no distant day,—of a widespread desire 
among the Southern people to do their own duty by the 
colored people in the matter of education. We shall 
not be surprised at any time to find this desire break 
forth like a revival, powerfully moving the churches and 
most progressive people of the South. This movement 
will not be in any way a hindrance, It will rather 
relieve these schools in a large measure from a great 
deal of elementary work, and enable them more fully to 
carry out their own plans; for these schools will event- 
ually be forced to become the seminaries for teachers and 
preachers; and the more thoroughly the preliminary 
work of instruction can be done by the State or by 
home agencies the better for them. We look upon the 
time as not far distant when every Southern State will 
be able, by the aid of the National Government, to offer 
a fair elementary education to all its colored children, 
and to provide, to some extent, for the secondary 
instruction of those of superior ability. Then will come 
the harvest-time when these mission schools will be 
able to select from crowds of applicants the young 
people best fitted for their training, to go forth as the 
teachers, preachers, and leaders in sociejy and industry 
among their people, 2 4 
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It appears to us that the first duty in this “call for 


enlargement” is to set all those school-houses in order 
for the coming of this new and enlarged era in the 
work. Now is the time, within the coming ten years, 
to munificently endow the largest of these colleges, to 
organize, grade, and readjust the school-work so that 
when the flood comes the ark shall be ready and its 
inmates all in their place. Such endowment would 
save the schools from the danger of being depleted by 
the drifting away of numbers of inferior pupils, and 
would set them at liberty to do the best work with those 
who are prepared to receive it. It appears to us that 
this thorough endowment expansion and preparation in 
a score of the larger schools,—already established,—is 
of far more importance than to multiply indefinitely 
little centres of primary instruction. The Southern 
freedmen must be taught that education does not rain 
down from the North like manna from Heaven, but 
must be made to grow like their own cotton, corn, and 
cane from their own soil by the sweat of their own brows 
and the labor of their own hands. There is not money 
enough in the North to school the children of the freed- 
men, and our Northern giving should, more and more, 
concentrate itself upon the preparation of teachers, min- 
isters, and young men and women of superior ability 
who can be the leaders of their people. 

Especially do we regard it of great importance that 
the industrial work, so well begun in several of these 
schools, should be systematized and pushed to its finest 
results. The school that teaches these young people to 
marry the brain to the hand, and do, all things what- 
soever with the full power of an enlightened and Chris- 
tianized character in the best way, will have done a 
great work. Unless these schools can offer instruction 
in mechanics, we fear the young men of this race will 
neglect to study trades, and will thus find themselves, a 
generation hence, shouldered out of all avenues of labor 
save agriculture, by the flocking in of Northern and 
foreign workmen. We are aware that this industrial 
training involves large expense and peculiar ability in 
those having it in charge. But its vast importance 
cannot be overrated, and we believe our wealthy men of 
all parts of the country can be approached with success 
in behalf of this feature of the work. Instruction in 
skilled farming, and especially in skilled housekeeping, 
should be a feature in every university for the colored 
people. Would it not be practicable to establish in 
every Southern city an industrial mission-home, in the 
heart of the colored population, where the missionary 
could do her work, instruct her classes, hold religious 
services, and keep a model household as an object-lesson 
for all who should look on? 

But we find that the moment one begins to launch 
forth and contemplate the marvelous number of good 
things that could be done with more money, the immi- 
nent danger of spiritual vertigo comes in, and he feels 
like going forth into the highways, sounding the trum- 
pet and imploring every man and woman whom God 
has blessed with abundant means to pour forth of their 
abundance into this treasury. If there is any place in 
this world where a great deal of money, wisely used, 
can work incalculable good,—even tested by the simplest 
maxims of political economy and cent per cent.,—the 
endowment of these Christian schools for the freedmen 
is that opportunity; and if there is a nobler service to 
God and humanity in this republie than the work we 
saw going on in these schools and churches, it has not 


come under our observation. We count the weeks spent 
in these teachers’ homes among these pupils, as among 
the most valuable for new ideas in the art of teaching 
interesting observations of human nature, and all that 
belongs to the great profession of instruction. 


THE PERFECTED WORK. 


There is nothing more natural than for us to hope for 
success in our work, and be more or less continually 
craving for results. The painter uses his brush for a 
moment, and then steps back to measure the effect of 
his strokes; so does the plow-boy lean on his plow- 
handles and view with satisfaction the wide-opened 
furrows. Half the compensation of labor is found in 
its returns, not only material but mental, and it is but 
right for us to look for and enjoy these. 


But in moral and social enterprises this desire for 
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results often leads to misapprehension and positive evil. 
Visible results and real success are often confounded ; 
and if the former be not apparent, it is inferred that the 
latter has not been attained. 

How long it takes us to become wise even in a small 
degree! Can we not see that fruition is largely inde- 
pendent of us? So far only can we go, then a mightier 
than we takes up our begun work, perfects it in an 
unseen laboratory, and in his own good time presents to 
our wondering eyes the completed whole. 

Plow and harrow and sow as you please, but there 
comes a time when you have done all you can. Then 
the hidden chemistry of Nature begins to work, and out 
of her strong crucible brings you in due season the full 
formed ear. Chop around and around the great elm 
trunk; when you have wrought to your limit, nature 
hitches on her invisible chain of gravitation and draws 
the mighty tree swiftly to her bosom. Build your proud 
ship, lay her in the sea, and spread sail on cordage, then 
wait till God sends the strong winds to waft her and you 
over the dancing billows. Make ready your plows and 
harrows, and harness your stout teams; then stand with 
expectant faces till soft south winds, kissed into warmth 
by the spring sun, dry the fields and mellow them for 


your work. 

So in the moral and social,—study, think, expound, 
simplify, and impress the lesson of truth with all 
earnestness: Thus far and no farther shalt thou go. 
Then must thou wait long years, perchance, until the 
wild life sets to the mould thou hast formed. How 
foolish it were for us to refuse to commence the work, 
because forsooth we cannot fulfill it! It is ours to begin; 
to perfect, belongs to nature and God.—Mary Allen 


West. 


TALKS WITH MY BOOTS II) 


BY WM. A. MOWRY, A.M, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S ELECTION AND DEATH. 
(Concladed.) 


A few days after President Garfield’s death, I read 
in one of the daily papers, — a paper whose circulation 
is not broad, and whose management is scarcely equal 
to its circulation,— that, “undoubtedly the death of 
President Garfield would prove a severe blow to the 
Christian religion.” The same day I met a man, —a 
lamplighter, — who belongs to that denomination of 
Christians of which Garfield was a member. Like 
President Garfield, also, he was a preacher. He was a 
good Christian man, modest and quiet in his work, and 
in the absence of a regular preacher, he was in the 
habit of conducting the worship in the little chapel 
which had the words“ CHURCH or Curist ” over the 
door. This good man was sincerely lamenting the 
death of the beloved President. Why,“ said he, 
“should he be taken, who had the capacity and the 
opportunity, in his high station and with his good heart 
and brilliant intellect, to do such a world of good, while 
I, who am nothing and can do nothing, am kept alive? 
I would willingly have died in his place; but he has 
been taken, and I am left. I cannot understand it.” 
And the tear would obtrude itself, and did trickle down 
his hard cheek. 

I left him, and walked away homeward, musing. 
The great orb of the sun was gently settling down 
toward the western hills. All nature was quiet and 
contemplative. “Ah!” thought I, “how little short- 
sighted man can comprehend the plans of the great 
God!” God is our Father: we are his children. We 
may always rest assured that he is ever the true, loving, 
kind, and wise Father toward us. If we are true, 
loving, and obedient to him, and trust him with filial 
confidence, then all right-motived requests which go up 
to him from our loving hearts will receive careful atten- 
tion from him, and they will surely be answered. But 
is it true that all requests, —right-minded requests,— 
from the loving and obedient child, which are well 
received by the parent, and which the parent’s love 
impels him to respond to, are answered always in the 
very terms of the petition? And if not thus answered, 
are they, therefore, not answered at all ? Every one 
will say, “By no manner of means, The child’s 
request is often short-sighted, the granting of which by 
the parent would inevitably bring pain and disaster. 
Yet, in such cases, the parent may hear the request with 
pleasure, approve the motive that prompted it, and 


though, by his superior knowledge of cause and effect, 
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prohibited from granting it specifically, yet he may 
show in a far greater degree his love and his acceptance 
of the request by bestowing another and a greater bless- 
ing, which goes farther and does more than the mere 
granting of the particular favor asked for would have 
done. 

A child desires a small sum of money, — say twenty- 
five cents, — to purchase some useful and necessary 
article. He knows that his father has just that 
amount in his pocket. He begs that the father shall 
give him that particular piece of money. His father 
does not at once answer his request. He repeatedly 
importunes him for the gift. The father is sensible 
that the child’s object is a good one. His request is 
moderate. Had he asked for a much larger sum the 
father would not have deemed it at all improper, since 
it would have been paid away for important and useful 
articles. But the father finally says, “No, my child, 
for good reasons I cannot grant your request.” Yet, 
within a short time, he gives him a five-dollar gold 
piece, saying “I know your necessities, and you may 
have this money, which will buy what you need. The 
quarter-dollar which you wanted was a gift tome from 
a dear friend. I did not want to part with it.” Can 
anyone say that the child’s request was not cordially 
and- joyfully received by the parent, that it was not 
approved, or that it was not granted? He wanted the 
money for what it would buy. He got more than he 
asked for. He thought the quarter-dollar all the money 
the father had. The father was richer than he thought. 
The result aimed at was what the money would buy. 
That result was attained solely by the importunity of 
the child. 

The Christians of this country prayed for the life of 
President Garfield because, primarily, it seemed need- 
ful for the country’s well-being. Has not God in a 
remarkable manner showered his blessings upon this 
country, and the world, by and through the death of 
the beloved President, and in a manner superior to and 
beyond anything that Garfield could have done for it? 
And has not this been done in direct answer to the 
loving and devout spirit of prayer which Christians 
manifested during those sad weeks of suspense? Of 
what value is that broad and generous sympathy awak- 
ened by his assassination, sickness, and death, over the 
wide world? It is of more force than standing armies. Its 
power is superior to tons of tracts from the press of the 
Peace Society. It has accomplished and is destined to ac- 
complish what president’s messages, and congressional 
action, and diplomacy could never have achieved. The 
ties which bind the nations together have been strength- 
ened, as never before by all human instrumentalities. 


How was our country rent by political feuds and fac- 
tions! How have they been silenced, and in fact anni- 
hilated, by the dumb lips of the dead President! The 
War of the Rebellion left gaping wounds and sectional 
strifes which, as it has appeared during the past twenty 
years, ages and new generations of men only could heal. 
The “Southern policy“ of President Johnson was a 
failure. Scarcely less so was that of General Grant ; 
and not much more could be said of that adopted by his 
successor, President Hayes. What might have been 
done by Garfield, living, we cannot know; but what 
has been done by him, dead, is known and read of all 
men. But few Northern States voted against General 
Garfield for President, and but few Southern States 
voted for him. Yet, during those terrible weeks all 
Northern people and papers were accustomed to speak 
of him as “the President.” But in an extended tour 
through the Southern States, while President Garfield 
was suffering, I observed everywhere, from newspapers 
and people, the tenderest expressions about “ our 
President.” I hazard nothing in saying that the 
“ Answerer of prayer, He, who is properly called a 
“ prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering God,” has heard 
and has answered abundantly the prayer of his people, 


. albeit in a way they had not dreamed of; though it is 


now evident to all that the answer is far more advanta- 
geous to the country than the simple and direct grant- 
ing of the request would have been. 

And now, what answer shall we make to our worthy 
friend and brother, the lamplighter? Let us say to 
him: “ Dear Sir, God lives and he reigns. He doeth 
his will, and not ours. ‘For my thoughts are not your 
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thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord.’ President Garfield in his death, through the kind 
providence of our God, as we sincerely believe, in 
answer to prayer, has accomplished not only more than 
in his life, but mote than he ever could have accom- 
plished by the longest life that our good wishes could 
have assigned to him. And, as for thee, thou good 
lamplighter, what shouldst thou do but light thy lamps 
just the same as before. ‘In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.’ Light 
thy lamps, and leave not one in darkness. How know- 
est thou but this very night the light thou causest to 
stream out from some one lamp, over the highway, may 
prevent an accident and thereby save the life of some 
lad who in the after years will be a man of more import- 
ance to this land and the world than even President 
Garfield was. Do not, I beseech thee, let a single lamp 
be dim, but bright and burning ; and, withal, so let thy 
‘light shine before men that they may see thy good 
works and glorify thy Father which is in Heaven.“ 
‘At eventide there shall be light.’ 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 
* — * * * 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan bis work in vain; 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain“? 


Providence, Dec, 1881. 


METHODS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


There are two classes of people who should be allowed to 
speak on this matter. First: Those who have had long experi- 
ence, and are therefore capable of advising. Second: Those 
who have been obliged in a limited period of time to fit for 
promotion, classes of unusually backward or deficient pupils. 
It is true that the latter class is often included in the former. 
It is also true,—and how sadly often,—that the young teacher 
finds herself obliged to compete with the veterans, and the 
committeemen expect the same results from her as from Miss 
Z over the way. 

We do not propose to discuss the merits of the written 
examination. What the child knows is what he retains, If 
he can give an accurate expression of his knowledge on paper, 
the strongest possible proof is obtained that he knows. Every 
sensible teacher is a friend of the system of written examin- 
ations; for there is no surer way of fixing a fact or a principle 
in a child’s mind than by requiring him to write it,—not once, 
but many times. Every teacher has had a certain bitter expe- 
rience to pass through. How many times have we drilled per- 
sistently on a subject only to find in the month’s test-papers a 
woful vacuum of intelligence ? 

„What is the matter!“ we cry, ‘‘Did we not teach this 
subject most carefully, step by step, not missing one link in 
the logical chain? And have we not drilled faithfully?” 
Yes, my sisters, we did just that; yet we knew something was 
missing, and to find this something, how many weary hours 
have been spent. Every teacher has had to settle this matter 
for herself; yet how often in this settlement has she been 
aided by some little leaflet from the experience of some fellow- 
worker? Let us begin with one almost self-evident truth. 

Children who are drilled through the month by oral work 
entirely, will generally do poorly in the written work at the 
end of the month. What does this show? Simply that if 
pupils are to be tested by written work they must be regularly 
and constantly drilled in written work. We will suppose that 
a class has five exercises in a certain study during the week. 
Nothing at least can be lost if two of these exercises are 
written. Let your pupils provide themselves with blank- 
books,—one for each study. The material may be of brown 
manilla wrapping-paper, which need not cost but a few cents 
to each pupil. The time consumed in putting out the ques- 
tions need not include more than three-fourths of the time 
allotted to the exercise; the remaining fourth may be used in 
correcting the exercise by the pupils, under the direction of 
the teacher. After that the books should be collected for 
personal examination by the teacher. 

How shall we prepare for such atest? Teach but a little 
atatime. Be sure that that little is thoroughly understood 
by every member of the class. Drill on that little as a fact 
about three times as exhaustively as you thought necessary in 
the beginning. Approach it from every ordinary standpoint. 
Look at it in more than one light. For example: You have 
taught your grammar-class that ‘‘a noun is a word in a propo- 
osition that names an object, and may be made the subject.“ 
Your drill may be something in this form: What is a noun ?” 
„Write a proposition containing two nouns; underline the 
nouns.” What must nouns name?” What distinguishes 


nouns from other words.“ (The fact that any noun is capable 


of being made the subject, if not already so.) Illustrate this: 


53 
The cat drank the milk. 7 The milk tas drank by the cat. 
( Cat“ and milk“ are the only words in the proposition 
that can be used as the subject.) When may eat and 
“milk” be considered as nouns? (When they not only rep- 
resent objects but'are used in propositions.) ‘‘ Jll.—Mary’s cat 
drank the milk in the yard.“ What additional nouns?” 
What does ‘Mary’ represent?“ (person.) What does 
‘yard’ represent? (place) What does ‘milk’ represent?“ 
(thing.) Bring out the fact that the idea of object includes all 
these ideas of person, place, or thing. In this way every 
separate point in the definition has been! illustrated, and made 
specially prominent. Continue this drill until each child can 


grasp it. : 
THE TEST. 

Let your questions be short, to] the point, and of such a 
nature that the answer may be given in a few words. Repro- 
produce your oral work as nearly, as, possible to make sure that 
you have been comprehended and followed. Require your 
pupils to illustrate freely. Do not write the questions, but 
dictate to the pupils. A quickness of thought will be pro- 
moted. 


— 


THE CORRECTION. 

Let the first pupil give the first question and read his answer, 
If right, approve. If wrong, criticise and lead the pupil to tell 
error. Hear the reading of doubtful answers. Give the mark 
for the question. Or, the teacher may give correct answer to 
each question and mark. 

QUERIES. 

Is this not harder than an ordinary oral recitation ?”’ 

Tes! it requires greater ingenuity, and a larger exercise 
of brain power. But it gives better results, makes the pupils 
think, and gives a broader culture to the teacher: And this 
work tells in the ordinary monthly examinations.”’ 

Is it not about as much work to teach children to correct 
as to correct yourself?“ 

At first, perhaps; but after a while they learn discrimina- 
tion, and can judge if their answer contains the right idea or 
not. This very correcting is a mental discipline.“ 

We have tried this way, and have found that it works 
successfully. 


A LITTLE ABOUT MINERALS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Teacher.—Having examined the speciméns of quartz which 
you have brought me to talk about during the last two or three 
lessons on minerals, and having learned their names and uses, 
we will now talk about feldspar. 

Robert —Why is it called feldspar ? 

T.—Minerals which break up naturally into forms, shaped 
somewhat like a bar of soap, and having smooth faces, are 
frequently called spars, and feldspar, from its yellow color and 
shape, at a little distance, might be taken for a bar of common, 
yellow soap. That is its appearance at the quarries in Tops- 
ham, Me. Feldspar, being so common almost everywhere, is 
the spar of the feld, or field, and from that fact we get the 
name feldspar. 

Charles.—Does it ever come as large as a bar of soap? All 
that I have seen has been in little pieces in granite. 

T.—At the Topsham quarries pieces of feldspar are blasted 
from the ledge as large as a barrel, and the ledge itself of 
almost pure feldspar is as large, at least, as a block of a dozen 
houses, There are many other feldspar quarries quite as 
as large in different parts of the world. 

John.—What is a quarry ? 

T.—A place where men get out stone by drilling and blasting. 

James.—When you told us about granite you said feldspar 
was guite red, and now you say it is yellow. Has it any other 
color ? 

T.—Yes; sometimes it is of a fine green color, and then it is 
called Amazon-stone ; often it is white, but most frequently 
yellowish. 

James.—Is it used for anything? 

T.—For a great many things, as you will soon learn. You 
all use it in a changed form three times a day, probably every 
day in the week. That makes you smile and look curious, 
Who can tell me what I am thinking about? Well, John? 

John.— Dishes. 

T.—Right. Now, which of you remember what you have 
heard your parents call the dishes ? 

Pupils.—Porcelain, china, stone-china, erockery- ware. 

T.—Excellent. Now, think how many pieces of crockery- 
ware each one of your mothers has, then how many mothers 
there are in the world who use crockery-ware, and then you 
may get an idea of the great usefulness of feldspar. 

Charles.—Piease tell us how dishes are made. 

T.—To describe the entire process would take too much 
time, but the most important parts of the process may be men- 
tioned. Beds of feldspar are decomposed or rotted by long ex- 
posure to the weather, when the feldspar crumbles to a very 
fine powder, and it is then washed to free it of coarse pieces 
or particles of quartz. The powder looks like yellowish 

clay, and is called kaolin, which can be made to take almost 
any form. Formerly the best kaolin was found in China, and 
the dishes made of it were called china-ware. To prevent the 
clay from cracking when in the furnace, ground flint is mixed 
with it. The whole is worked together thoroughly, in the 
same manner as dough is kneaded, and permitted to lie six 
months or longer; and the longer it lies the less liable it is to 


crack, and the better in color it becomes. When it is formed 
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into the required shape, it is baked in a furnace or kiln about 
forty hours. At the feldspar mills in Topsham the feldspar is 
ground to a very fine powder by several immense grindstones. 

Robert. — What makes dishes so smooth on the outside ? 
When one is broken, it is rough where it breaks. 

T.—The smooth surface on stone-ware is called a glaze, and 
is made by throwing salt into the furnace when the ware is 
sufficiently hot, Porcelain glaze is made of flint, powdered 
and mixed with water so as to look like cream. With slight 
changes all kinds of crockery-ware are made in the manner 
described. 

Frank.—Are stone jugs made of the same stuff? 

T.—Yes; and I may add the common nappies, or yellow 
pudding-dishes, and the beautiful Parian statuettes, which are 
made by Messrs. Minton and Copeland out of kaolin, soft feld- 
spar, and bones, but without glaze. Unglazed porcelain is 
called biscuit. 

John.—My aunt has a statuette of Apollo which cost $17, 
and it is only a little more than a foot high. What makes it 
cost so much ? 

T.—The statuettes are cast in moulds, in a number of pieces, 
and since the process of firing contracts the size to the extent 
of one-fourth, great skill on the part of the workmen is called 
for; and, besides, the statuettes are very liable to crack or ge} 
damaged in firing. About one-third are thus damaged. Who 
has seen any painted china dishes ? 

Reuben. — My sister painted some for Christmas presents 
with flowers, and butterflies, and things, and then had them 
burned so that the paint wouldn’t wash off. 

T.—Very good; you now see how very useful feldspar is. 
Now I will write on the board the names of the things which 
we have talked about; and before we talk about these things 
again, perhaps your mothers will permit you to bring in some 
pieces of crockery-ware for us to look at, and I will bring in 
some of the most valuable things which have been mentioned. 


Feldspar, — spar of the fields. 
Amazon stone, — green feldspar. 
Kaolin, — powdered feldspar. 
Glaze, — made with salt 
Porcelain or China ware. 

Stone china or Crockery-ware. 
Statuettes or Minton-ware. 


Uses of Feldspar : 
Jugs, Teapots, Nappies. 


VARIETIES. 


CARMEN FOR THE LATIN CLASS. 9 


Cano carmen sixpence, a corbis plena rye, 
Multas aves atras percoctas in a pie; 
Ubi pie apertus tum canit avium grex; 
Nonne suavis cibus hoc locari ante rex ? 
Fuisset rex in parlor, multo de nummo tumens; 
Regina in culina, bread and mel consumens; 
Ancilla was in horto, dependens out her clothes, 
Quum venit parva cornix demorsa est her nose. 
: — Mater Anser’s Melodies, 


—‘* My daughter, was that not rather a trifling present you 
gare your father?“ Why, papa, you know you could have 
ad anything you were willing to pay for!“ 


—Supt. Burns of Chillicothe, thus disposes of the word 
„boy“ in a grammatical way: Boy is a noun, and singular,— 
and it is very singular if a boy cannot find other boys. The 

- word boy is said to be monosyllabic, the boy himself is poly- 
syllabic,—very. The word boy is a primary word; the boy is a 
derivative. The word boy is found in the original; Emerson 
says a boy is a quotation from all his ancestors The boy’s 
big sister about 8 o'clock in the evening finds him the objective 
case, and thinks he should be sent to bed Speaking of the 
relations it might sustain aed the ways it could bs governed, 
he remarked that the boy himself was generally sustained by 
his relations, and seldom governed at all 


—There is one town in Connecticut that has no fear of the 
measies. It’s Haddam. 

—Mistress—‘ Bridgett, I really can’t allow you to receive 
your sweetheart in the kitchen any longer.” Bridget— 
Thank you kindly, mum, but he’s too bashful for the parior.’’ 


—A woman has suggested that when men break their hearts 
it is all the same as when a lobster breaks one of its claws,— 
another sprouting and immediately growing in its place. 


—* Goods at half-price,” said the sig u. How much is that 
tea- pot? asked an old lady. Fifty cents, mum,“ was the 
response. „Guess I'll take it,” she said, throwing down a 
quarter. The sign was taken in. 


-A wayward youth in an inland coll rpetrated a bad 
grind on his dignified Greek 12 4 den, Called 
upon for a translation from Homer, where he speaks of the 
— S by the sea, he very 

emurely as teacher“ if in his opinion that 
origin of the Troy Laundry.“ “ pgm 


—‘‘ Merry Christmas, mother!“ cheerfully exclaimed little 
Charlie Miggs, as he bounded into his parent’s presence, with 
a face beaming like a new brass kettle. O, don’t merry 
Christmas me!“ growled the old lady. Yesterday afternoon 
there were six mince-pies upon the top shelf of the pantry 
This morning there are only five. Now, where is that other 

e 34 8 answered the boy, as true as I 

ve I don’t know, but brother Bill has been round 
bed all night, sick enough to die.“ 9 5 

— Johnny was hit by a ball, the 
mediately came out of his mouth. 


—“ Nothing,” said an impatient husband, “ so remind 
of Balaam and bis ass, as two women stopping in chareh aad 
obstructing the way, to indulge in their everlasting talk.“ 
— forget, dear,“ the wife, meekly, “that 
ngel w e Balaam 
who complained of —— 
— Somebody went to a music-teacher’s room wh 
out, and putin a cat with her tail in a * — hed of 
course the cat os and everybody said, Goodness! 
he must have a girl in there practicing grand opera“ 


— The artist's adieu to his picture. You be hanged.“ 


— 


other day. The baw! im- 


— 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM FOR LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


(Interview with Dr. R. 8. RosenTHAL, the author of the System.) 


Journal Reporter.—Doctor, I call to learn of you something 
of your Meisterschaft System. 

Dr. Rosenthal. — The name of the system signifies very 
plainly that the aim of the system is a perfect mastery (Meis- 
terschaft) of foreign languages. 

Rep. —Is not all you propose to do now done by other 
methods ? 

Dr. R.—Decidedly not. It is generally acknowledged that 
our young men and women study German and French for 
years, frequently under the tuition of able native masters, 
without reaching any practical fluency in speaking these 
tongues. 

Rep.—What is the difference between your method and 
Otto’s, Ahn’s, and others used in our colleges ? 

Dr. R.—The systems in vogue give to the student a scien- 
tific knowledge of the grammar of a language. They thus 
teach the theory without teaching the language itself. Of what 
use, however, can a perfect knowledge of all grammatical 
French rules be to a tourist who fails to understand the sim- 
ple utterances of even a railroad porter, and who, after five 
years study of the best French grammars, can scarcely ask for 
the common necessities ? 

Rep.—But is it not necessary to understand the grammar? 

Dr. R.—To understand the grammar of a language is cer- 
tainly desirable, but it is by no means so important as it is to 
be able to speak the language. For instance: If a boy wants 
to learn how to build a chair, his master does not give him 
chairs to break asunder, but rather wood to build them with. 
He does not tear apart, but builds up. So if a person would 
learn a foreign tongue, his work must not consist of taking a 
certain amount of French and German, tearing it into bits, 
and then building it up into good English, which he already 
knows; but it must be just the reverse. Jacotot, Prendergast, 
Bayard Taylor, and others proved years ago that the speaking 
of foreign tongues is not a matter of the intellect, as shown by 
the fact that children acquire a foreign language much more 
rapidly than grown persons. They have neither teacher, book, 
nor interpreter. They are frequently too young to read and 
write in their own tongue; they understand nothing about the 
principles of grammar; they do not think about this or that 
method of acquiring the language; yet without thinking at all, 
in going either to Calcutta or Paris, they rapidly enunciate the 
foreign sounds correctly, and in a few short months chatter 
like natives with their foreign attendants. Now these facts 
show to the most casual observer that some natural laws exist 
governing the mode by which foreign languages are acquired 
These very laws I have studied to investigate, and have made 
them useful for practical purposes in my Meisterschaft system. 

Rep.—Give me a short outline of your system, Doctor. 

Dr. R.—Perhaps you will remember that Bayard Taylor, in 
his Views A-foot, has declared himself able to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of any language in less than a month; and he 
then goes on to show the class and character of the words he 
would learn. His ideas were suggested to him by his very wide 
experience, and by the demands that his travels made upon 
him, for acquiring the knowledge of a great many tongues 
There exists in all languages what might be called stock 
vocabulary; i. e., a number of words necessary in all walks 
of life, understood by all, learned first by all, needed and used 
by all, and with a great mass of people never increasing above 
a certain number, put variously by scholars from one to four 
thousand. An examination of most American grammars, 
manuals, conversation books, etc., will show that the vocab- 
ularies are crammed with promiscuous words which seem to 
have been drawn out of the dictionaries, not so much with a 
view to provide a necessary vocabuiary of every-day life, as to 
give every word a fair chance of representation. If a man in 
common life is able to get along with four thousand words, it 
will surely not be a difficult matter to acquire his language, 
provided only these words are rightly selected. Aided by many 
teachers, I have made all possible efforts to give only those 
words in any system which are, and must be always employed 
in all the transactions of our daily life. 


Rep.—But it strikes me that, highly important as the proper 
selection of a vocabulary is, it still remains true that uncon- 
nected words are not language. 

Dr. R.—Very true, sir. And your suggestion just brings 
me to the second feature of my System. As long as a child 
can only say milk,” bread,” garden,“ etc., that child is 
capable of expressing all his various wants and desires; but it 
is surely not able to talk. There exists In every language cer- 
tain forms of idiomatic expressions and constructions which 
are entirely and peculiarly its own, and which cannot be trans- 
lated literally into any other tongue, For example: We all 
say, How do you do?” Do what? What are we supposed 
to be doing, that we should be asked how we doit? Now we 
would render it utterly absurd if we were to translate this 
phrase literally into French or German. Just as ridiculous as 
a Frenchman would make himself if he asked us, Comment 
va madame votre tante * How goes you, Mrs. Aunt?” 
Instead, therefore, beginnng with simple sentences, as most 
grammarians do, viz., “I have, 1 have not,” “I have the 
hat,” “I have not the hat,” I have the hat of your father,“ 
I have the hat of your shoemaker,” etc., we must, on the 


contrary, begin with idiomatic sentences, and must practice 4 


these foreign idioms and constructions so fully that they be- 


come natural to us, and are uttered just as glibly and as spon- 
taneously as their English equivalents. 

Rep.—But how can you do this? How can you accustom 
your mind to the foreign mode of thought ? 

Dr. R.—Every observer of human nature must be aware of 
the existence of an unconscious process of thought, which in 
speaking our native tongue is mainly instrumental in express- 
ing our wants and desires. With the thoughts our words come, 
without our being aware of any mental activity. For instance, 
we go into a shop to purchase a pair of gloves; our conscious 
thought is, of course, occupied in the selection of the size, 
color, quality, and price of the gloves we wish to purchase, 
All these different points we readily express with out a thougth 
of the words to be used. At the very moment of uttering 
these expressions, our thoughts are often occupied by some 
business care or sorrow which is far removed from our pur- 
chasing gloves. Still in this absent-minded condition we buy 
them, pay for them, and probably even exchange some civili- 
ties with the attendant. Now this will show how utterly our 
own language is flesh and blood to us, and how we speak un- 
consciously. Let any one who has stadied the foreign lan- 
guages for years, according to the prevailing methods, try to 
express such a simple sentence as, I should like to purchase 
a pair of pale-yellow kid gloves; my size is No. en; and I do 
not want to pay more than two dollars and twenty-five cents. 
for them.“ When we utter such a simple, common-place sen- 
tence in our own tongue it surely cannot be said that we, even 
for a moment, realize that any activity of thought is going on 
in our mind; but in the very instant that we have this thought 
the tongue unconsciously utters it, Yet, I say, let the gradu- 
ate of any college try to give this sentence as rapidly in French 
as in English, and not one in ten thousand will be able to do 
it. In one word, if you want to speak a foreign language you 
must be able to think in it; that is, you must have the foreign 
sounds so utterly in your power that they come just as quickly 
spontaneously, and readily from your lips as your own lan- 
guage. Now let me show you in my book how I teach the 
student to think in a foreign language. 

Rep. — I will attend your class, Doctor, and witness the 
practical working of your method of teaching. But I should 
like to know what was your success in Germany ? 

Dr. R.—I have taught the system ever since 1866 in differ- 
ent countries. My main success came after the publication of 
my work, while I was director of the Academy of Foreign Lan- 
guages in Berlin. Since 1877 we have had over 50,000 mem- 
bers of our Meisterschaft school, all of whom attained prac- 
tical working-knowledge of a foreign tongue The press in 
England, Germany, Austria, and Italy have enthusiastically 
indorsed the system, while such great scholars as Dr. Schlie- 
mann, Drs. Schmitz, Ploetz, ete., have approved and recom- 
mended it as the most practical system in existence. 

Rep.—Why did you come to America? 

Dr.—America is the land of the future. With the influx of 
immigration, and the increase of commercial preéminence of 
America, the mastery of foreign tongues will become an actual 
necessity. The minister wishing to teach a foreigner ought to 
address him in his native tongue. A practical knowledge of 
French must prove invaluable to the lawyer, physician, and 
merchant, while tourists intending to visit Europe can hardly 
afford doing so without being able to converse fluently in 
French or German. 

Rep. — Have your expectations been realized ? 

Dr. R.—I1 have succeeded beyond all expectation, and though 
but three months have elapsed since we established the Meis- 
tershaft school, we have already over a thousand members. 
We receive letters daily from all patts of the country, who 
send us their exercises for correction, and a number of branch 
schools have already been started. 

Rep.—Do I understand your advertisement to say that one 
can learn to speak French or German within ten weeks ? 

Dr. R. — Each of my books,—and there are fifteen of them, 
—contains three lessons. They do not only give à practical 
working-knowledge of the foreign tongue, but a thorough 
grammatical knowledge. I expect my pupils to study the 
practical part first, which can always be done in two or three 
months; and I am just as positive as Bayard Taylor was, that 
a practical fluency of speech can be attained by any person 
within that time, provided that he studies according to my 
directions for half an hour each day. 

This ended our interview. In the evening we had the pleas- 
ure of attending one of the Doctor’s classes, and witnessing 
his method of teaching. We were convinced beyond a doubt 
that Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft system is all it claims to be 
and that it is a wonderful improvement on all other systems 
of teaching foreign languages. We predict for it great success, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The February Atlantic opens with a poem more than four pages lo 
—— Whittier, entitled “ The Bay of Seven Islands,” and those + 
enjoy Mr. Whittier’s peony as milli 
one of the most attractive 1 ( er 

— The Catholic World tor February has an interesting article 

on “ The 

Discovery of the East Coast of the United States’’; also a very able essay 

— “ i te This able magazine certainly leads all other publica- 
ons in the 

r — as the representative of the best and most lib- 

— “ More Diversions of a Pedagogue,” in Macmillan’s 
January, will repay the cost of the magazine, 


The Nov, Dec. number of EDUCATION is superior 


Magazine tor 


to any of its pre- 


ecessors. This magazine is as essential to the advanced and wi 
as Unabridged — valuable,” — The 
** ot 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JouRNAL except as 
1— in the editorial columns, or over his si re. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns 


tively demands it.] 


HANDY BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Bigelow's Hand-Book of Punctuation: 112 pages, 12mo. 
[Lee & Shepard, Boston.] Mr. Bigelow has been for many 
years a proof-reader at the University Press, Cambridge, and 
his original design in this book was to lay down plain and 
practical rules for compositors and proof-readers. Its value to 
teachers, pupils, authors, business-men, and others was so ap- 
parent that the publishers have put it in a convenient form for 
general use, and we have found it so useful that we wish to 
make special commendation of it. Tbe tendency of the time 
is to a less stiff and formal punctuation than that laid down in 
Gould-Brown, or by Campbell, and no one would now follow 
either. Punctuation is now recognized as much a matter of 
taste as of rigid rule; and, while certain laws must be observed, 
much is left to the good judgment of the writer. The author 
has an excellent chapter on syllabication, in which he shows 
the errors and inconsistencies of both of our great dictionaries. 
According to prevailing practice, words are divided into sylla- 
bles according to their correct pronunciation, as near as may 
be, regard being had to the formation of the words and to pre- 
fixes and suffixes; e. 9. , 
Woman = Worcester, 


wom-an ; Bigelow, wo-man. 
‘ 


Trouble = * troub- le; trou- ble. 
Fortune = Wor. and Web., fort- une; for- tune. 
Nature nat-ure; * na- ture. 
Memoir = ‘ „ mem-oir; 10 me-moir. 
Product== . « prod-uct; ee pro-duct. 
Religion = * re-lig-ion; re-li-gion. 


Mr. Bigelow gives twelve important rules for syllabication 
worth memorizing. Abbreviations, the compounding of words, 
proof-reading, and many other matters are carefully treated 
in this valuable table text-book. 


The Life of Christ; by Rev. Jas. Stalken, M. A., with an in- 
troduction by Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D.D.; 12mo, 166 pages; 
price, 65 cents. As many of our teachers and readers are 
Sunday-school teachers also, we take great pleasure in speak- 
ing to them of this book, which has given us great satisfaction 
and profit. The work is very brief, but it is very compact, and 
full of the most valuable thoughts and suggestions. We know 
some Bible class-leaders who are using this book as their text- 
book in the study of Jesus’s life. The fourteen pages of Hints 
for Teachers and Questions for Pupils are worth the price of 
the book over and over again. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Will you allow me space for a few words in relation to the 
volume recently prepared by Professor Hagar, concerning this 
Association ? Having been one of the original members, I 
have been greatly interested in looking through this volume,— 
which is really a condensed history of this Association, —- which 
has become quite a power in the educational world and work. 
Professor Hagar has performed the task assigned him most 
admirably, and has given us a model volume of its kind. In 
doing this he must have expended a vast amount of time and 
labor, and he certainly merits the sincere thanks of all the 
members and friends of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. N. 


METHODS OF INSTITUTES. 


The Springfield (III.) teachers conduct a monthly Institute 
with great success. The following is the program of one ses- 
sion participated in by superintendent and teachers: 

9.10. Bible Reading and Singing. 

9 30. Remarks on Teaching and Discipline. 
9.40. Reading of Educational Extracts. 
9.50. Spelling 1 to 4,—Geography 5 to 8. 

10.00. Historical Record of the month. 

10.10. Reading and Composition. 

10.20, Examination of Pupils’ Work in Writing and Drawing. 

10.25, Reports of Principals. 

10.30. General Business. 

10 45. Intermission, 

1050. Singing. 

Papers on Art are also read as follows: 

11 00. (1) In Egypt. 11.40. (5) In Germany. 

11.10. (2) In Greece. 11.50. (6) In England. 

11 20. (3) In Italy. 12.00. (7) In America. 

11.30 (4). In France. 


A NEW IOWA PLAN. 

A new plan has been introduced into the Davenport schools 
which promises good results. Certain days are designated as 
public days, and visitors are invited. The regular work of the 
school is sustained upon such occasions, to enable parents and 
visitors to see what the puplls are doing. In addition there is 
held an exposition of the pupils’ school work, and also their 
handiwork, Thus the exhibit is both of a scholastic and in- 
dustrial character. 0 

— 


SCHOOL LAW. 


THE COLOR LINE AT QUINCY, ILL.—INTERESTING DECISION 
OF SUPREME COURT. 

The State Supreme Court of Illinois has rendered an opin- 
ion, in a case from Adams Co., begun in the Circuit Court on 
information by quo warranto by the attorney-general, assisted 
by ex-Gov. John M. Palmer, in the relation of John Loogress 
‘gainst the Board of Education of the city of Quincy. The 


Board has divided the city into eight districts for schoo) pur- 
poses, and adopted a rule requiring all children of African de- 
scent to attend one school specially designated for colored 
children, and excluding them from schools in other districts. 
The court holds that the regulations of the School Board are 
in violation of the statute of the State, which prohibits direct- 
ors and school officers from making and enforcing any regula- 
tion which shall, directly or indirectly, exclude any child from 
the public schools on account of color. The Court says the free 
schools of the State are public institutions, and in their man- 
agement and control the law contemplates that they shall be 
so managed that all children within a district between the ages 
of 6 and 12 years, regardless of race or color, shall have equal 
and the same rights to be derived therefrom, and concludes by 
saying that the Quincy Board of Education had no right to 
make and enforce the rule complained of in the information. 
The judgment was reversed and the case remanded. 


A SCHOOL READING- CIRCLE. 


Desiring to counteract the pernicious influence of much of 
the cheap literature of the day, I organized a voluntary read- 
ing-circle in my room, composed of fourteen members, and by 
the payment of twenty-five cents each they subscribed for four 
of the best periodicals for boys. Each member retains the 
paper or magazine for two days, and then hands it to the one 
next named on the list which is pasted on the back. If he 
desires it for a second reading, he so indicates, and after it has 
been around the entire list he can get it again, and retain it a 
week, At the close of our subscription we will put up the 
volume or half-volume at auction, and the highest bidder gets 
it. This may reimburse the members sufficiently to have made 
the cost a mere trifle. Thus far it excites considerable interest, 
and I trust will be productive of much good. 

Covington, Ky., Jan., 1882. 


— — 


GRAMMAR. 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


— M. E. W.“ asks for the meaning of S. S.,“ as seen in 
deeds, and the like. See scilicet, in Webster’s Unabridged ; 
also S. 8.“ in abbreviations in Supplement. N 


— B. M. Phillips, in a note suggested by our answer to the 
question as to the gender of J, in the sentence, I myself saw 
those things,“ says that Crittenden’s Grammar of Language 
parses J as a simple pronoun, with no gender. The grammar 
quoted undoubtedly means, with no determinate gender; since 
if I, and words similarly used, have no gender, because it is 
impossible to determine it, we are driven to the absurd but in- 
evitable conclusion that every bird or beast whose sex we do 
not know is sexless, but becomes possessed of sex the moment 
we ascertain whether it is maie or female! We suggest that, 
in parsing all such words, the gender be given as indetermin- 
ate, or doubtful,“ as some of the grammars put it, and thus 
avoid the conclusions above described. 


— B. V. Leonard asks for the parsing of as and greatest in 
the sentences, ‘‘Some regard Milton as the greatest of epic 
poets,” and Liberty was theirs as men; without it they did 
not esteem themselves men.“ As is a conjunction in both 
cases, and connects a noun and its appositive; and helps to 
emphasize and limit the idea involved in the latter. In the 
first sentence it connects Milton and greatest; the latter 
word being equivalent to greatest one,“ or greatest poet.“ 
In such forms of expression the as could be omitted without 
material harm, as it would be if the equivalent word consider 
were used instead of regard. In the second sentence as con- 
nects men and them ; the latter word being involved in theirs, 
which, in this case, is equivalent to“ property, or possession, 
of them.“ The last proposition of the second sentence illus- 
trates our remark, above made, as to the omission of as, since 
an as might have been inserted between themselves and men, 
without material good or harm. 


— — 
QUERIES. 


No. 203. How is smack parsed in the sentence, Smack 
went the whip, and around went the wheel“? B. F. C. 


No. 204. Name and give the hight of the highest mountain 
in the world. The geographies give Mt. Everest, but the 
newspapers speak of one higher. A. M. B. 


No. 205. What sound has c in the word back ? 


W. G. Lorp. 


L. Or R. 
No. 206. Will some one of our readers favor us with the 
authorship of these lines, which are quoted from memory? 


Ig it true, O God, in Nature 
That the weakest suffer most, 
And the strongest wander farthest 
And most hopelessly are lost ? 


„And the mark of rank in Nature 
Is eapacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain?“ * 


— — 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 207. What is the universal date-line and where is it 
located ? W. Tomas. 

Ans.—We shall give a full and satisfactory answer to this 
important question in an illustrated article in the March- 
April number of Epucation.—jEb. 

No. 166—A lever is a mass of matter fixed at one point, 
but free to turn about that point (called the fulcrum). Any 


force applied to this mass at any point, with the view of turn- 


ing it about the fulcrum against a resistance applied at one or 
more other points, or of preventing it from being turned by 
any other force or forces, is called the power. The force 
against which the power acts is called the resistance. In the 
case of the ship’s rudder the controlling force is that of the 
helmsman, who uses that force to put and keep the rudder in 
the desired position, in spite of the resisting water. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of a “ land-lubber.”’ E. T. Q. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
Eclipses,” to W. H 


POETICAL ENIGMA. 


It's dull in our town since my playmates left.“ 
5, 27, 23, 62, 5, 86, 29, 5, 87, 58, 90, 75, 46, 16. 
* Be resigned; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell, 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.“ 
88, 74, 1, 34, 25, 67, 10, 81. 
Law is God, say some; no God at all, says the fool.“ 
93, 80, 37, 63, 20, 50, 52, 56. 
O for one moment of the past, 
To kneel and say, — Forgive.“ 
73, 65, 11, 77, 33, 28, 76. 
He is the free man whom the truth makes free, and all are 
slaves beside.“ 
54, 72, 18, 84, 7, 81. 
** Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying none were blest.” 
57, 83, 15, 31, 6, 27, 22, 39, 5, 92. 
„We, too, loiter mid life's flowers, 
A little while so glorious, 
So soon lost in darker hours.“ 
49, 85, 40, 17, 59, D, 52, 56. 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
64, 82, 27, 68, 4, 50, 2, 78, 22, 84, 91, 44, 18, 41. 
The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.“ 
9, 66, 90, 5, 30, 53, 13, 27, 37, 70, 12, 7, 40, 41, 87, 88. 
O listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
Man, thou shalt never die!“ 
81, 51, D, 55, 28, 19. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.“ 
42, 3, 87, 68, 58, 35, 47, 81, 69, 30. 
„Pray heaven that early love and truth, 
May never wholly pass away. 
88, 14, 41, 13, 26, 78, 22, 8, 43, 69, 2, 79, 10, 81, 4, 92. 
„Of death and judgment, heaven and bell, 
Who oft doth think must needs die well“ 
35, 24, 5, 18, 58, 49, 60, 7, 81, 5, 69, 40, 48, 89, 70, 32. 
„God only is the creature’s home, 
Though long and rough the road.“ 
53, 89, 13, 40, 36, 78, 22, 38, 19, 23, 85, 5. 
™ whole is a quotation from 76, 61, 21, 79, 35, 84, 48, 45, ° 


OC. SPOFFORD. 
Lowell, Mass., 1881. 
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CHARADE. 


As o’er me second I strolled along 
One night, quietly thinking, 
I dimly saw, by the moon’s pale rays, 
In my first a body sinking; 
Then, from out its deadly, cold embrace, 
I rescued one who my whole would grace. 
Unto my whole, so world-renowned, 
Resort, in no stinted measure, 
The flower of Anglo-Saxon youth, 
For work is there no pleasure; 
There stately halls, gems of science and art, 
Excite the studious mind, refine the heart. 
Providence, R. I. C. H. GArxs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 12. 


ENIGMA.— Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 


RHOMBOID.— SUGAR 
8 4 
R 


BER 
EGET 
TALES 
LYDIA 
— R. A. Pollard, Ludlow, Vt., sends correct solution to Lit- 
erary Enigma and Progressive Hidden Word-Square of Jan. 5. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— General Phelps’s paper in THE JOURNAL for Oct. 27, is an admir- 
able introduction to a series of articles on Civil Service Reform, but 
hardly complete in itself. I presume they are to be continued, and hope 
they willbe. These two columns are crammed full of common-sense 
views of the principles that lie at the foundation of the subject. —CHAS. 
R. Broor, New Jersey. 

(The articles are to be continued.—Ep.] 


— “The PRIMARY TEACHER isa Gem.“ — J. FAIRBANKS, Co. School 
Com., Green Co., Mo. 

— I like Tae JOURNAL better than ever.“ M. M. Ross, Prin. Everett 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

— “I take several school journals, and have no hesitancy in saying THE 
JOURNAL is in every way superior to any that have come under my ob- 
servation.” —BARNEY WHITNEY, Laurenceville, N. C. 

— “THE JOURNAL is dai ning popularity, and, like beauty, is its 
own excuse for being.“ C. 1 orth aston, Mass. 


— “ THE JOURNAL is, all things considered, the best of its class, and if 
it continues to improve will be a necessity to every one engaged in in- 


structing youth.“ —THOS. WILSON, Carlisle, Pa. 
—“ Lam highly pleased with Tux JOURNAL. My interest in it in- 
creases directly as the square of the number I receive.“ JAMES WATERS. 


— “I look on TAE JOURNAL as one of my most 8 How 
from pages! "ABBY 


many, many valuable hints I have o 
Jonson, ‘ie Minn, 


A. 
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societies and many schools in New England, as the centennial 
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Tue temperance workers are beginning to see that 
their best work is really an educational rather than a 
reformatory one, and that the public school is the proper 
as well as the best place to teach temperance principles and 
inculcate temperance practices. Other States may have 


@ | taken the initiative in the endowment of the teaching 


ee the doctrines of total abstinence from rum and 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—A cold wave, with heavy gales, is sweeping 
over the country from West to East——The remarkable crim- 
inal trial of Guiteau is nearits conclusion. A verdict of guilty 
cannot be executed before Jaly.——A bill to pension Mrs. 
Lincoln with a gratuity of $15,000 and an annuity of $5,000, is 
before the U. S. Senate.——Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, offers 
that city a gift of one million dollars to found a free public 
library. —— Atlanta loses half-a-million dollars by fire. —— 
Three thousand acres of the city of Nashville is under water, 
the freshet on the Cumberland raising it fifty-five feet above 
low-water mark.——The 18th of Jan. was celebrated by several 


anniversary of the birth of Webster.——The American Society 
of the Red Cross, under the direction of Miss Clara Barton, 
has been formed, and earnest appeals are making to induce 
Congress to adopt the articles of the Convention of Geneva. 
——The anti-Mormon movement is rapidly advancing in 
the West.——Eulogies were pronounced on ex-Senator Burn- 
side, on Monday, in the U. S. Congress. ——Senator Dawes has 
introduced a bill in the U. S. Senate requiring competitive ex- 
amination for public office, and providing the methods for de- 
termining the qualification of applicants. 


Death's Doings.—Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, ex-Governor, 
Worcester, Mass.——Major Gen. Silas Casey, U. S. A., New 
York.—— Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Bangor, Me.——Hon. Clark- 
son N. Potter, U. S. Representative, New York.——Very Rev. 
John O'Donnell, Nashua, N. H. 


Russia.—The latest reports regarding the Jeannette leave 
little ground for hope that Lieutenant De Long and his party 
are living. ——General Gourko has been appointed temporary 
governor of Odessa. 

England.—Lord Gray has deserted Gladstone for the Con- 
servatives.——A public protest against the prosecution of the 
Jews in Russia is to be made in England. 

- Chili.—The death and funeral of General Kilpatrick, U. 8. 
Minister to Chili, have called forth most marked demonstra- 
tions of respect from the press and the government. 

Egypt.—The troubles relating to the government in its rela- 
tions with Turkey, France, and England, remain unsettled. 

France.—A political crisis is eminent in ministerial circles, 
and a financial panic has occurred on the bourse. 

Servia — Servia has made a commercial treaty with the 
United States. 

Italy.—General Garibaldi has arrived at Naples. 

Treland.—Land matters are in statu quo. 


Tux anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
will occur on Sunday, Feb. 12, and that of George 
Washington on Wednesday, Feb. 22. As it has be- 
come a well-established plan in our best schools to cel- 
ebrate these and other anniversaries with exercise ap- 
propriate and personal to their lives and characters, we 
shall publish in our next issue, Feb. 1, a supplement 
containing exercises suited to schools prepared by Mrs. 
Rosa Akerman, the author of the school exercises on 
President Garfield. We shall also publish these exer- 


tobacco in our public schools, but we may nevertheless 
commend most heartily the action of Rhode Island 
teachers as presented in the following resolves, passed 
unanimously at their meeting last week : 


Resolved, That the alarming increase in the use of lager 
beer and other light intoxicants, which are so tempting to our 
youth, should prompt us to greater vigilance in pointing out 
to the children committed to our charge, the fearful evils 
which result from the use of intoxicating drink, both to the 
individual and the community. 

Resolved, That the teachers in our public schools should 
discourage the use, by the pupils who are under their charge, 
of er in the various seductive forms in which it is pre- 
sented. 

The use of snuff by girls in factory-villages is alarm- 
ingly on the increase, and it was thought best to in 


clude it under this general form. 


Ir will be well if our new colleges for girls take warn- 
ing in time, and avoid one of the most serious omissions 
in the curriculum of the ordinary college for boys,—the 
total absence of instruction in the art of teaching. One 
of the greatest obstacles, at present, to the improvement 
of American school-keeping is the painful ignorance of 
the profession of the young men who graduate from our 
universities. They are constantly employed in the 
higher schools, and often placed in the positions of mas- 
ters over accomplished women whose whole education 
has been in the line of normal instruction, and who, for 
years, have enjoyed valuable opportunities as teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools. With such a 
combination there can hardly fail to be a collision. 
The young graduate of the male university falls back 
upon his superior scholarship, his sex, and his command- 
ing position; while his lady assistants have often a 
painful sense of his want of experience and lack of any 
rational conception of the difficult position into which 
he has been suddenly launched. No one who is not 
constantly in contact with school-work can estimate the 
loss of power from this cause alone, wherever university 
young men are employed. Our great universities are 
waking up to this demand for training in didactics, yet 
making rather feeble efforts to answer the call. But 
our woman’s colleges have ng excuse for repeating this 
blunder of the old-time. A large proportion of their 
girl-graduates propose to teach, and are called to im- 
portant positions, especially in the higher grades of 
public and academical schools. To send them forth 
with no adequate training for their profession is like 
leading a brave militia into a battle with no previous 
drill of arms in camp. Thousands of our finest young 
women are wearing out their life in the struggle to fill 
important positions fot which their scholastic attainments 
are ample, but for whose special demands they are 
thoroughly unprepared. It is simple pedantry to insist 
that a mere academic training,—even under the best 
instructors,—is a sufficient preparation for the profes- 
sion of the teacher, as that great calling is now under- 
stood; and the female college that relies alone on this 
will follow in the wake of its masculine rival, — flood 
the country with learned young women who will make 
martyrs of themselves and victims of their pupils in the 
terrible toil of school. keeping without professional knowl- 
edge or previous training in their work. Wellesley Col- 
lege has already moved to supply this want, in its admi- 
rable stone building for teachers. Smith and Vassar 
and all the rest should make haste to follow its worthy 


cises on a separate sheet, and will furnish both at 5 


example. And this training should not only consist of 


Vol. XV.—Ne. 4. 


theoretical instruction, but include a thorough practice- 
school, under the control of the institution. 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL GIRLS. 


An article is going the rounds of the press concern- 
ing the health of the girls in the Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. L. B. Tuckerman, of the Board 
of Education of that city, seems to have instituted a 
very careful inquiry, which he has condensed into a 
series of tables and diagrams. The result is that 101 
of 115 high-school girls have suffered in health while 
attending school. Three-fourths were compelled to 
leave, of whom but a small proportion finally regained 


remained in good health after graduation. 

We have no means at hand of verifying this startling 
narrative. We are confident that, if true, the Cleve- 
land High School is an exception to the ordinary fact. 
There are “cranks” in medicine, as in politics, who 
are ridden to the verge of insanity by a theory that the 
higher education is not for girls, and who gladly make 
it the scape-goat for all sins of the body which afilict 
our daughters. It may be that Dr. Tuckerman is one of 
these. It may also be true that the Cleveland system 
of instruction, which has attracted attention in our 
cotintry and been warmly praised in Europe, is too in- 
tense and elaborate for the average child, in a climate 
so trying to the health of woman as the shores of our 
northern lakes. We have repeatedly expressed our 
conviction, as the result of long observation, that our 
splendid Western school system is under a perilous 
headway. It has the most vigorous and sharp-set 
crowd of children in Christendom for its subjects ; and 
a body of woman-teachers, unequaled for skill and en- 
thusiasm in any land, as its instruments. Its superin- 
tendents of school-work are perhaps the most powerful 
body of practical educators in the world. But the 
whole machine is an educational lightning-train, driven 
in the tremendous western way, which goes for swift 
and brilliant results with reckless disregard of individ- 
ual safety. If Superintendents are achieving magnifi- 
cent results at any such waste of young womanhood as 
this, they must “slow-up at whatever consequence of 
loss of reputation. 

But we are not prepared to draw from the ex-parte 
statement of one medical examiner the sweeping con- 
clusion, so glibly paraded, that our American girls can- 
not endure the strain of superior and thorough educa- 
tional training. Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, the co-edu- 
cational colleges and normal schools of the country, are 
a constant disproof of the assertion. But we have long 
felt that the attention of sensible women must be con- 
centrated more closely than at present on the home 
training of their girl-children, if our present aspiration 
for the higher education of young women is to be re- 
alized. 

We do not believe it possible that young women, 
“raised” as the vast majority of American girls are 
reared, can be safely exposed, through several genera- 
tions, to the strain of the higher education. The train- 
ing of American boys is not perfect; but, happily, the 
average boy has a habit of taking himself in hand and 
breaking out of the prison-house of artificial habits in a 
way that insures a tolerable chance for life and strength. 
But too often the fond mother, baffled in her plans for 
the home management of her boys, concentrates the en- 
tire household force upon the discipline of her daughters, 
who are completely in her power. Thus, when the 
little girl leaves the school-room, where she has done the 
same work as her brother, she goes home to a life the 
very opposite of the free and health-giving out-door uni- 
versity in which he disports himself. What that life 
is, every wise physician and sensible man well knows,— 
a life of artificial habits of dress, diet, and exercise, 
which amount to systematic physical repression, — too 
often a life of narrow interests, petty excitements, and 
morbid experiences, with no broad, healthy outlook be- 
yond the garden-gate. What wonder that our girls, 
thus trained for one sort of life, fall by the way when 
they attempt to breast the mountain-slope of the higher 
culture, bravely striving for the summit through the 
scorching sun, the flerce winds, and the pelting storms 


that always assail that path 


health ; while, of those who persevered, less than half 
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There is no reason why our American mothers should 
not be gratified in their noblest ambition for the educa- 
tion of their daughters. But if they expect the girls 
to walk this straight and narrow way side by side with 
their boys, they must study anew the great science of 
the rearing of female children of stamina and endurance 
to meet the severe demands of such a career. We 
plead for nothing mannish, unwomanly, or outré in the 
training of American girls; but we do ask, as school- 
men who know the tremendous meaning of the higher 
education, that the young women destined for its hon- 
ors and toils shall not go into the battle weighted with 
all the follies, absurdities, and enormities that tyrant 
Fashion has concentrated upon the devoted head of the 
well-to-do American girl. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boo rom, Jan. 28, 1882. 
An interval of only two months, and another master, — Mr. 
Wood, of the Quincy School, —drope his labors and goes to 


rest, —— “that mortal dint, 


Save He who reigns above, none can resist.” 


came, sharp and quick. It was a martyr’s death. He saw the 
deadly arrow speeding toward his child, threw his brave but 
tired body across its pathway, and fell wounded beyond recov- 
ery. So rare is it for one of the masters of our schools to be 
thus mortally stricken while at his post, that I am tempted to 
a reflection or two. For more than thirty years now I have 
been either a member of, or acquainted with, the teaching 
corps of the city. My memory runs back to-night over those 
score-and-a-half years, and with the fingers of a single hand 
Ican almost count the names of those who have died with 
their armor on. It is not strange, however, that, in the pro- 
fession of teaching, there should be but few deaths, and these 
at long intervals, Such are the demands of a democratic State 
upon the teacher,—so varied, and often. irritating, are they, 
and so exhausting to the nervous fluids is the labor of inatruc- 
tion itself, that scores are forced from the ranks every year 
hopelessly invalid, while as many more, wearied out with tor- 
menting cares and encroachments upon their independence, 
seek other avenues to promotion and success. And yet, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, it seems to me that there 
are more now who are willing to adopt the profession as a life- 
calling than there were thirty years ago. The teacher is more 
respected to-day, and better paid, I think, than formerly. A 
secure tenure, and a service that shall not prevent the proper 
play of individuality, would attract to the school-rooms many 
hundreds more of very competent men and women who now 
prefer to reap in other fields. The successor of Mr. Wood will 
be probably Mr. Bunker or Mr. Neal. Mr. Neal, who I under- 
stand is an able teacher, was formerly sub-master in the same 
school, but was transferred to the mastership of the Bowditch, 
a girl’s school near by. Business has encroached upon Mr. 
Neal’s district, however, very largely, and the school is now 
below the minimum which entitles it to a master. By trans- 
ferring Mr. Neal, therefore, to a like position in his old school, 
the Board will save some $400, I think, to the city. Mr. Bunker, 
I am told, taught successfully in the old Mayhew before he 
went to the Quincy, and in his present position he has been, I 
presume, equally successful. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Was the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
gotten up to antagonize the Board of Supervision ? is a query 
which I heard propounded last week. I understand that one 
or more members of that Board so believe. The valiant knight 
of the six, recalling the tilt of Horace Mann with the Boston 
masters in 45, thinks it is but history repeating itself. And 
that the parallelism may be perfect; the old story is revived 
that the Association was organized for the purpose of an- 
tagonizing Horace Mann. It may be too bad to spoil the cor- 
respondence, but the statement is not true. I was one of the 
sponsors at the baptism of that lusty babe, and I think I can 


say that, with authority, Horace Mann did a noble work for 


Massachusetts. Let not a leaf be plucked from the garland 
which she has placed upon his brow. 
human and he had his faults. His nature was intense, and 


there was, therefore, a tendency to judge harshly and to mis- 


construe the motives of those who did not agree with him. 
Dr. Hagar has compiled, by request, an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the State Teachers’ Association. It has been ad- 
mirably done; and among the original founders of that Asso- 
clation were some of Mr. Mann’s most intimate and loyal 
friends. Moreover, at the second annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, a resolution, offered by Mr. Parish (now of New 
Haven) was passed, to the effect that the Association was not 
formed for the purpose of neutralizing or opposing the infiu- 
ence of the Board of Education.” Mr. Smith, now of the 
Dorchester High School, spoke to the resolution and in sup- 
port of it, and he is as competent a witness now as then to the 
be of the declaration and the honesty of the men who voted 
it. 
Another of the supervisors has asserted, I am told, that Mr. 
Calkins was invited to come all the way from New York (his 
expenses paid, and something extra, I presume) to say that a 
city of 1200 teachers required a superintendent and two or 


But Mr. Mann was 


three assistants. I hesitate while I write this, because I do 
not know whether it is quite wise that Mr. Calkins should 
know into what a trap he fell when he came last Christmas to 
the Hub, baited by Dr. Dunton. I have heard of platform 
orators adapting their opinions to the latitude in which they 
were speaking, but I never heard it urged before concerning 
schoolmasters, Does Mr. Calkins or Dr. Dunton own the 
soft impeachment” ? 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The primary schools are full and running over, and next 
April cometh the flood. The difficulty is partially remedied 
now by placing in those rooms which have more than a com- 
plement of children, a special teacher. Of course, no two teach- 
ers can work in the same room at the same time with success, 
and so the remedy can be but partial, The employing of these 
special teachers has almost annihilated the list of substitutes, 
and grammar classes, under the rules, are obliged to go one 
and two days at a time without even an inferior teacher. The 
principal of the Normal School cannot meet the demands 
made upon him, and so the masters of the lower schools are 
obliged either to have pupil-teachers or dismiss the classes. 
Meanwhile, the numbers in the grammar schools are diminish- 
ing in the very localities where the primaries are increasing. 
Next March the committee on nominations will be met by a 
score or more of anxious faces who must be dropped from the 
grammar schools because of the diminished numbers. And 
yet the farce goes on. Children 9, 10, 11, and 12 years of age 
are filling up the primary grades, learning to count, and read 
nursery tales, while the higher seats are anxiously waiting for 
them; and all this because they are so much happier now 
than they were ten or fifteen years ago! 

In conversation with some of the supervisors, masters, and 
others, we find a general agreement as to the unsatisfactory 
working of the primary schools under the present plan. The 
primary school is a part and parcel of the grammar-school sec- 
tion of school-work, and the traditions of the city as well as 
natural law favor their supervision by thefheads of the gram- 
mar schools, While the masters are not as a rule anxious to 
assume the labors from which they were relieved, it is believed 
that the losses the schools have sustained, in moral tone as 
well as mental quality on the part of the primarians, as they 
enter the grammar school, would be avoided by the master’s 
resumption of the responsibility. EXETER. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. Frank Woop, master of the Quincy Grammar 
School in this city, whose death was mentioned in our columns 
last week, was born in Boxford, Mass., in 1832, and his early 
education was directed with a view of becoming an instructor. 
He began teaching in 1851, and taught successfully in Byfield, 
West Newbury, and Amesbury, and subsequently for a year in 
the Episcopal School in Burlington, New Jersey. In 1855 he 
was chosen teacher of the West District School, Milton, and 
during his seven years’ service there greatly endeared himself 
to parents and scholars. He was elected master of the Mather 
School in Dorchester in 1862, and in 1865 was appointed sub- 
master of the Quincy School, Boston. In 1870 he became the 
master, which position he held at the time of his death. In 
all his duties as instructor he was diligent and faithful, greatly 
liked by his subordinate teachers and by the boys of the school, 
whose parents often testified to their appreciation of his inter- 
est in their children’s welfare. In his death the city of Boston 
loses an able and devoted teacher. 

The funeral services were held in the Congregationalist 
church at Hyde Park, ‘Thursday afternoon. Among those 
present were many connected with the Boston schools, the 
Supt, masters, and others, and scholars and teachers of the 
Quincy School, of which Mr. Wood was master; and among 
the pall-bearers were Henry B. Miner, master of the Dorchester 
Everett School; George W. Neal, master of the Bowditch 
School; Nathl. H. Whittemore, master of the Harris School; 
Joshua M. Dill, master of the Andrew School; the last three 


of whom had been sub-masters under Mr. Wood in the Quincy 
School. The teacher and pupils of his school sent beautiful 
floral tributes, and a fine quartette of male voices rendered ap- 
propriate music. Prayer was 1 the pastor of his boy- 
hood, Rev. Calvin E. Park, of Boxford, and an impressive ad- 
dress was delivered by the pastor of his later years, Rev. Perley 
B. Davis, of Hyde Park, in the course of which he said: 


„To do good as he had „ was the spirit and habit of his life, 
and deep warm springs of healthful sympathy and love flowed like peren- 
nial fountains in his heart. To him, too, it was given to possess distin h- 
ing qualities which are rarely united in one person. He wasa man of inde- 
pendent thought; this resulted in opinions and jadgments which were pre- 
eminently his own, His convictions were clear and his will was strong; 
hence in purpose and execution he was not easily diverted. His mora 

sense was keen and quick, and his allegiance to the demands of right and 

ties as acute as a child’s, a ure open and res ve in every 

the appeals of suffering, to the claims of friend and to the tenderest 
movements of affection. If in the structure of his mind there was fibre 
tough as steel, there were also vibrations in his soul whose music was like 
the melody of a harp. To know him on one side of his nature only, was 
not to be acquainted with him. The aggregate of his qualities constituted 
him a man undeviating in his adherence to principle, unfettered in opin- 


ion, firm and abiding in sitet: generous in sympathy, and most ten- 


derin heart. Religiously he was c by a ound reverence 
for the word of whose truths and promises he ro- 
ceived.” 


On the following day the remains were taken to Boxford for 
burial, where his aged parents, both over eighty 


form of a most tender and devoted son, whose coming, when 
living, had so often brought sunshine to their abode. 


Mr. Wood was the second master the Quincy School has 
lost by death within a dozen years, quite an unusual ex- 
ence; for, with the exception of Mr. Waterman, who died 


— November, no other Boston grammar-school master, we 


believe, has died in the service for nearly twenty years. 


and too feeble 
to come to his funeral, sadly awaited the arrival of the lifeless 


DRIFT. 


— Under the scheme of Mr. Blair’s bill, $3.00 will be dis- 
tributed to the education of every illiterate in the country the 
first year of its operation, and for that year Virginia’s share 
will be about $1,100,000. 


— The centennial of Webster’s birthday was appropriately, 
but not generally, nor sufficiently, honored throughout New 
England. It will require another century for the world to be 


wise enough to appreciate his real greatn and for a er- 
ation to rise up that shall forget his — 10 


— A military gentleman of our acquaintance puts in a dis- 
claimer against the common comparison of a severe mechan- 
ical style of school government to “ military discipline.” He 
tells us that the old notion of a machine soldiery is exploded, 
and that our great commanders, like Sherman, Thomas, Sheri- 
dan, govern the soldiers largely by the same methods as the 
best teachers their pupils; and aim to make every man in the 
ranks an intelligent, individual power, rather than an un- 
thinking part of a mechanical whole. The German method 


of military operations, as illustrated in the recent campaign in 
France, is in the line. This is only another proof that the new 
education is the recognition of the natural or divine way of 
dealing with human nature in every region of our human life. 


— One of our most efficient superintendents of schools re- 
cently called our attention to his new elementary arithme- 
tie.“ It turned out to be a half-dozen piles of shells, pebbles, 
and other rubbish, gathered on the beach during a vacation 
visit at Nantucket. The children of an inland city were de- 
lighted with these memorials of the sea, and went through 
their object-lessons in numbers and the elementary operations 
with the zest of a picnic frolic. If one-half the time and 
patience now spent in lifting school-children through “ hard 
sums were directed to a six-months’ training in this element- 
ary work, the teachers would be saved a good deal of headache 


and despair of human nature, and the children would learn 
arithmetic. 


— The Woman’s Journal takes special pleasure in making 
the following note of woman’s honors. Isn’t there a man 
arqund that editorial office who is jealous of the rights due his 
sex, and who will suppress such tantalizing comparisons ? 
They are always odious to us men: 


In the pass-list of the recent examinations at London Uni- 
versity, the names of the first Jady Bachelors of Science were 
proclaimed with all honor. Mrs. Bryant of University College, 
and Miss Eves of Newnham College, Cambridge, had come 
out in the first division. This honor would be regarded as of 
little worth were it left to stand alone and the ladies had been 
compelled to compete only with each other. But it happened 
that no single male student came out in this same first divis- 
ion, while seven candidates of the stronger sex who followed 
their course of studies under the first professors in the king- 
dom, pupils sent forth from the best scientific schools of the 
world, came out only in the second, — second best. This is 
regarded justly as a great woman triumph.’’ 


— Professor Mendenhall, of the Ohio State University, 
passed the following just tribute to Mr. Henkle: 


have rarely known a man who was more thoroughly mas- 
ter of himself. None of his time seemed to be thrown away. 
So numerous were the directions in which he worked that he 
was constantly gathering information, however he might be oc- 
cupied. He was a most critical scholar in English grammar, 
and this was because he was constantly on the alert for illus- 
trations, examples, and exceptions in his reading, whatever 
the subject-matter might be. He had formed the valuable 
habit of reading with pencil in hand. Some years ago he pub- 
lished an exhaustive and critical discussion of the mode of 
forming the possessive case. Go into his library and you can 
select the books he read during the period of preparation for 
this work by the marks on the margin wherever an example 
occurs. The operations of his mind often seemed microscopic 
in their character. His learning was many-sided and compre- 
hensive. His opinion came to be regarded as authoritative, 
especially in cases in which the usual resources failed. When 
the dictionary or encyclopsedia could not answer, he was called 
upon. It seems to me that one of the most usefal lessons 
which he taught me, the lesson of his life and his work, was 
the worth of real critical scholarship. . . . For my own 
part I shall endeavor to pay the debt I owe him by ng to 
do for others what he did for me, and I believe I am right in 
saying that a teacher can have few nobler ambitions than this.’’ 


— The Rev. Mr. Harrison has written a series of twenty 
three letters descriptive of Southern life, for the New York 
Tribune, which, collected in an extra number, furnish a mass 
of intelligent and mainly fair-minded information concerning 
the present status of this portion of Union. In his review of 
education, however, he ventilates what seems to us to be an 
inveterate prejudice against Northern schools as unfitted for 
the education of the laboring classes. If Mr. Harrison simply 
means to say that there is a good deal of Nerthern school- 
keeping that is fit for no class, or that the average boy and 
girl of the working man does not get a fair amount of good 
schooling, we can understand and sympathize with him. But 
if, as would appear, he is haunted by the vision of a double- 
headed-type of semi-industrial schools for the laboring classes, 
we think him on the wrong track. The one crying need of 
nine-tenths of the poorer class of laboring people in America 
is more brains in their work; not a narrow training in the 
occupation which somebody may suppose a child will follow, 
repeating the misery of the Old-World class-training, — but a 
general waking-up of the desire for knowledge, a generous dis- 
cipline of all the powers, and a direction toward an intelligent, 
virtuous, and broad manhood and womanhood, is the funda- 


mental condition of the improvement of this class of our pop- 
ulation. Until this comes, neither church nor State, new 
social theories nor patent recipes for industrial training, can 
do much to change the condition of several millions of the 
American people. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ecce Spreirus. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, $1 25. 

This is an able statement of the spiritual principle of Jesus 
as the law of life. The volume contains fifteen chapters upon 
the following important topics: The Negative Work and Posi- 
tive Want of the Nineteenth Century; The Sources of Chris- 
tian Autbority,—Natural or Supernatural; Christian Power; 
Spirituality; Nature and Spirit; God or Christ; Doctrine vs. 
Personal Endowment; Selfhood of Jesus; The Personal Ele- 
ment; Life; Immortal Life (two chapters); Symbolism of the 
Cross; The Faith of the Future. The author sums up his dis- 
cussion of these great themes with the statement that the 
faith of the future will have to do with stimulation, and not 
witb undue soothing of the insatiable craving to know;” and 
says that the Church is the logical result of all right-thinking 
in vital fusion and operative directly and practically in per- 
sonal ways; that life is perennially needy, but inspiration 
is born of the need; and that true life needs a new insist- 
ence, which can only come in its fullness through communion 
of soul with soul.“ This is one of several valuable books just 
published by Mr. Ellis, which will command the attention of 
the world of religious thought. 


Suicide; An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By 
Henry Morselli, M.D., professor of Psychological Medicine 
in Royal University, Turin, Physician-in-Chief to the Royal 
Asylum for the Insane. The original expressly revised and 
abridged by the author for the English verson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 


This able treatise makes one of the Appletons’ Intern&tional 
Scientific Series of books. We learn from this work that 
suicide has its laws, and occurs with marked regularity. In 
it are garnered from the broad field of European statistics the 
subtle and constant conditions which govern self-destruction. 
In Part First are given the figures which show the increase and 
regularity of suicide in civilized countries, the cosmico-natural 
influences which act upon suicide; the ethnological, social in- 
fluences which operate to produce it; the influences arising 
out of the biological and social conditions of the individual; 
the individual pyschological influences (determining$motives), 
and the methods and places of suicide. Having given the 
above careful analysis of causes, the author proceeds in Part 
Second to furnish the synthesis of the subject and show the 
nature and therapeutics of suicide, and states that suicide is 
the effect of the struggle for life and human selection, and 
concludes that the formation of character is the cure of 
suicide. In an appendix, Morselli presents the method by 
which statistical data of suicides are collected. A complete 
index follows, and a curious-colored map showing the intensity 
of suicide in Europe. ' 


SENECA AND KANT; or, An Exposition of Stoic and Rational- 
istic Ethics, with a Comparison and Criticism of the Two 
Systems. By Rev. W. T. Jackson, Ph.D., late professor 
of Modern Languages in Indiana University. Dayton, Ohio: 
United Brethren Publishing House. 


This book is a valuable contribution to philosophical litera- 
ture in the department of ethics. It was originally prepared 
as a thesis for the Doctor’s degree in Michigan University, now 
enlarged with a view to present fairly and clearly the doctrines 
of the two authors. The introduction discusses the Rise and 
Causes of Stoicism, Intellectual Origin, Historical Origin, the 
Views of Socrates, Zeno, and Seneca. Then follows an analy- 
sis of the Ethieal Doctrines of Stoicism, the Ethical System of 
Kant, and a Comparison of the Two Systems. This makes 
available the thought of two eminent leaders of thought,—one 
in the ancient and one in the modern world,—and will be of 
great interest and value to the teachers who are called upon 
to consider the grave problem of right, and to all interested in 
* questions presented by the world’s philosophical 


Tue FoRMATION or VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
Action or Worms, with Observations on their Habits. By 
Charies Darwin, LL.D., F.RS. With illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2 00. 


This work contains valuable and curious results of the in- 
vestigations of the eminent authors in regard to the habits of 
worms, the amount of fine earth brought to the surface by 
their action, showing the rate at which various objects strewed 
on the surface of grass-tields are covered by the castings of 
worms, the number of worms which live within a given space. 
Interesting facts are given showing the part which worms 
have played in the burial of ancient buildings. Mr. Darwin 
states ‘that worms have played a considerable part in the 
burial and concealment of several Roman and other old build- 
ings in England, and cites the Roman villas of Abinger and at 
Chedworth and Bradny. He also gives facts about the under- 
mining of pavement and foundations by worms, of great inter 
est. The action of worms in the denudation of the land is 
stated to be very considerable. In fact he proves conclusively 
that worms have played an important part in the history of 
the world. It is a book students of the earth will find great 
pleasure and profit in reading. 


SCIENCE AND Missions. The Ely Volume. . 
Laurie, D. D. Boston: A. B. OF. M. Yor tale by Geo 
P. Smith, Congregational House. Price, $3.00. 


This elegantly executed volume of 500 pages, with profuse 
illustrations, contains matter of inestimable value to every 
educator. It has long been conceded that in matters of 
geography, science, archwology, natural science, philology, 
and ethnography, the educational world was deeply indebted 


in the most important points in heathen lands. These men, by 
their intelligence, devotion and industry, collect materials such 
as else the world would not have. This volume is the first 
compendium of their labors in these fields of science that has 
ever appeared, and will do the cause honor, as it will advance 
all branehes of education. It will be nowhere more welcome 
thna in-the school-room, and among teachers who herald with 
delight every aid that comes to them. 


Tue Heart or THe Waite Mountains: Their Legend and 
Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake, author of Notes and 
Corners of the New England Coast, Captain Nelson, etc. 
With illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

This elegant book gives descriptions of three journeys 
through the mountain regions of New Hampshire. It is 
superbly illustrated with engravings of rare excellence, mostly 
designed by Mr. Gibson, and executed by the best American 
engravers. Mr. Drake presents, in connection with these 
journeys, the legends and garnered stories of the dwellers 
among these aged summits,’’ many of which are of thrilling 
interest. His descriptions of the scenery of the bewildering 
throng of mountains, valleys, and streams, dotted with towns 
and villages, are of the most graphic character. The reader is 
made to see the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of mountain 
streams, valleys, and ravines, and the towering peaks of the 
White Hills region, as he follows the author from the incom- 
parable Lake Winnipiseogee to Chocorua by Mount Kearsage, 
up the valley of the Saco, through the Notch to Crawford’s, to 
the summit of Mount Washington. In fact the whole region 
is described with wonderful skill. The maps aid greatly in 
following the text. The paper, letter-press, and binding all 
combine to make this suberb book a leading favorite. 


GrorGE AT THE WHEEL; or, Life in the Pilot House. By 
Harry Castlemon, author of Gunboat Series,“ ete. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 


This charming boys’ book belongs to the ‘‘ Roughing it 
Series,“ by Mr. Castlemon, who is recognized as one of the 
best writers of juvenile books. It is issued in admirable style, 
and will make a most desirable gift for boys. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE STATE OF MAINE. With numerous 
illustrations. By George J. Varney, author of Young His- 
tory of Maine, etc. Boston: B. B. Russell. 


In addition to the ordinary gazetteer descriptions of all the 
cities, towns, and plantations of Maine, the author has given 
valuable information about the noted mountains, rivers, lakes, 
bays, harbors, capes, and islands. Several articles appear in 
the first part of the volume upon climate, vegetation, descrip- 
tion of the birds, animals, and fishes; the geology, minerals, 
metals; the government finances, military and other organ- 
izations; the Indians, and a very complete history af the State 
from A.D. 996, when its shores were first seen by European 
eyes to the present time. The work is well printed and with 
many illustrations, and substantially bound. It is a work all 
the sons and daughters of Maine, wherever they are now 
located, will find valuable. 


Tue New Ganor. Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy 
for the Useof High Schools and Academies. Edited from 
Ganot’s Pogular Physics, by William G. Peck, L. L. D., prof. 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, Columbia College, and of 
Mechanics in the School of Mines. Revised (1881) by Levi 
S. Burbank, A. M., late Principal of Warren Academy, 
Woburn, Mass., and James I. Hanson, A.M., principal of 
the High School, Woburn, Mass. New York: A. 8 Barnes. 

& Co. Price, $1.20. 

Owing to the rapid speed of scientific knowledge and its 
practical application to the useful arts, the demand for im- 
proved text-books on the various branches of Natural Phil- 
osophy has been vastly increased. Several new features have 
been incorporated in this book, designed to aid in teaching the 
subject-matter. It is characterized by a well-balanced dis- 
tribution of topics, a logical development of scientific princi- 
ples, accuracy, and remarkable clearness of statements, 
definitions, and explanations. It is profusely illustrated with 
finely executed engravings, well calculated to make clear the 
principles unfolded; in fact, they are fac-simile copies of the 
original engravings by M. Ganot. The summaries of topics 
introduced will be found very useful for review work. As all 
school text-books published by this firm are substantially 
made, it is only necessary to say that this volume is in their 
best style of mechanical execution. 


MALARIA: WHAT IT MEANS, AND How AVoIpED, B 
Joseph F. Edwards, M D., author of “ Dyspepsia,’”’ How 10 
Avoid It, ete. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 


This little book treats of a subject of vital importance to a 
vast multitude of the American people. This is one of the 
causes of disease which must be better understood if we would 
still continue a nation of healthy people. “ An ounce of pre- 
caution is worth a pound of eure,“ is a sound maxim, which 
should lead us to understand the true nature of malaria and 
the best means of avoiding it. Mr. Edwards in this manual 
states in plain language what malaria is; where it is found; 
what the symptoms of signs of it, and how it may be avoided. 
It is a book not for the medical profession, but one adapted 
to the whole people, and made so plain and clear in its state- 
ments as to be readily understood by them, and the practical 
remedial suggestions place the care in their hands. 


Isms OLD AND New. By George C. Lorimer. Price, 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1 N 

This substantial volume consists of sixteen Winter Sunday 

Evening Sermons for 1080-81, delivered by the distinguished 


to the missionaries, of whom there are many thousands located 


pastor of the First Baptist Church in Chicago. 


the following topics: ‘* Agnosticism, or the Impregnability 2 
Ignorance, Atheism, or the Superfluousness of Deity; 

‘‘ Pantheism, or the Deification of the Universe;” Material- 
ism, or the Theory of Mindless Mechanism; “‘ Naturalism, or 
the World Without a Sovereign ;”’ “‘ Pessimism, or the Mystery 
of Human Suffering; ‘‘ Buddhism, or the Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World;”’ ** Unitarianism, or the Superhuman 
Manhood of Christ;”’ “Spiritualism, or the Modern Necro- 
mancy;” “Skepticism, or the Unreasonableness of Doubt;” 
Liberalism, or the Limits of Thought-freedom:” Formal- 
ism, or the Relation of Shadow to Substance;”’ Denomi- 


ationalism, or Christian Unity in Diversity;“ ““ Mammonism, 
— the Savageness of Money-greed ;”’ Pauperism, or the 
Problem of Poverty? and “ Altruism, or the Law of Self- 


sacrifice.’’ 


ILY (1729-1847), from Letters and 
with Nght portraits from 
drawings by William Hensel. Second Revised Edition. 

Translated by Carl Klingemann and an American Collabor- 

ator, with a notice by George Grove, Esq, D.C.L. Two 

volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book on Felix Mendelssohn's family, in which he is 
of course the principal figure. It contains many new letters, 
and is full of wit, cleverness, and delineations of noble 
character. The letters unfold to the reader the personal 
nobility, goodness, tenderness, and delicacy of his life. It also 
gives the history of his works and the development of his 
genius and talent. The letters and journals of his family, 
especially those of his mother and two sisters, will be read with 
great interest. They bring into notice many distinguished 
persons in various walks of life, artists, statesmen, musicians, 


princes, and others which the reading public will be glad to 

know about. The volumes are issued in excellent library style, 
rinted in clear type on excellent paper, and well bound. 

ull alphabetical index is appended. 


HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Lucien H. Smith. For sale by McCreary & 
McClellan, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00. 

The distinguishing features of this Atlas are: Eight Chron- 
ological Tables, printed in three sizes of type, covering the time 
from 1491 to 1881, inclusive. Eight maps on which are located 
events with a repetition of the dates, so that easy reference 
may be made from the tables to the maps, or from the maps 
to the tables. A table showing all territorial changes made 
since the declaration of independence. These changes are also 
indicated on the maps. There are also other important his- 
torical tables. The design of this unique atlas is to simplify 
the study of history. The arrangement of the table and maps 
is such as are admirably calculated to aid the memoriter plan 
of study. It is divided into periods: Period I. Discovery, 116 
years; 1491 to 1606. II. Settlement, 66 years; 1607 to 1673. 


III. Wars, 100 years; 1673 to 1773. IV. Independence, 16 
years; 1773 to 1789. V. Constitution, 56 years; 1789 to 1845. 
VI. Dissension, 15 years; 1845 to 1860. VII. Secession, 5 
years; 1860 to 1865. VIII. Peace, 16 years; 1865 to 1881. 
Appended is a chart showing the existent and obsolete 
divisions of the United States. We know of no other work of 
the kind. 


Tue VERBALIST. By Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is a very valuable and practical manual, devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and also to 
other important matters of interest to those who would speak 
and write with propriety. The words and topics are nicely 
arranged in alphabetical order, which make it a most con- 
venient hand-book for teachers and writers, for ready refer- 
ence. The Verbalist“ will be found an excellent companion 
volume, and The Orthospist,“ a book of great merit by the 


same scholarly and critical author. Nothing could be gotten 
up with more taste for a book of this kind. In binding, style 
of type, and arrangement of subjects, it is a model manual for 
the library of every cultured person. 


Pirt Press Series. A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy, from 
Thales to Cicero. By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A., professor of 
Moral Philosophy, at King’s College, Cambridge, (Eng.) 
Edited for the Syndie's of the University Press; London, 
England, Cambridge, Wareham. Price, 90e. 


This is an exceedingly valuable work for teachers and pro- 
fessors of philosophy. It gives an outline of the several 
schools of Philosophy of ancient days: the Ionic, Italic, 
Ionica-Italic, the Sophists, Cynics, Cyrenics. the views of 
Plato and Aristotle; the characteristics of the later philosophy 
represented by Peripatetics, Sceptics, Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
Eclecticism, and by Cicero. 


bir * By L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver, Ditson 


This book contains a collection of new music, consisting of 
Duets, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, Anthems, ete.; together with 
a full and complete course of elementary instruction, designed 
for singing-schools, musical institutes, conventions, ete. Mr. 
Emerson’s success in making music books has been remarkable. 
His first school song book, “‘ The Golden Wreath,” had a sale 
of 300, 000. 


Srravus’s CHORUS Book. By S. W. Chicago: 
Straub. Price, 60c. 


The collection comprises, in addition to many new choral 
works, those grand choruses by the old masters which are 
worthy of constant study and performance. The book also 
contains two short cantatas, with solos, which will be found 
valuable for concerts. The grade of the music is not difficult, 
but the average choir will need to practice some before 


attempting public performance, The type is large and clear, 


They are upon and accidentals are omitted, which will facilitate reading, 
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Educational Gatherings. 


KANSAS. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
It is saying a good deal, to affirm that the State Teachers’ 


© Assoc. at Topeka, Dee. 27, 28, and 29, was the largest, most 


intelligent, and, withal, the best meeting of the kind ever con- 
yened in the State, but such is undoubtedly the case. It in- 
cluded among its members over four hundred as bright, ear- 
nest teachers as can be found within the bounds of any State. 
The leading college presidents and professors, county and city 


superintendents, 1 and assistants, seemed all to be 
there, besides many of the more energetic district school 
teachers. The program, which was an admirable one, was 
carried out almost to the letter. Prof. Geo. M. Stearns, of 
Washburn Coll., Topeka, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, had spared neither time nor trouble in perfecting arrange- 
ments with the railroads and hotels for special rates, in secur- 
ing a good program, and attending to other matters of details, 
and the success of the Assoc. was undoubtedly due largely to 
his energy and¢gability. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 


ation convened on Tuesday evening, and after an eloquent 
2 by Hon. John Martin, of Topeka, and 5 by 
Prest. George T. Fairchild, of Manhattan, the Prest. of the Assoc., Rev. 
William Bishop, of Salina, delivered the annual address on “ The Philos- 
ophy of Kducation.” It was a deep, scholarly, philosophical address, 
— much so for the average hearer. This was followed, after the ap- 
pointment of the usual committees and some excellent music, by a very 
enjoyable sociable and reunion. Sociability has always been a prominent 


feature in Kansas 
SEOOND Day. 


Wednesday morn and at each session thereafter, the Senate 
ore roy which the meetings were held, was literally 


ed. 

— D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, read a forcible paper on “ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” advocating for them a course of study, which he gave in 
detail, Supt. Stanley, of Lawrence, wanted them more frequently, and 
their principal business to be to develop methods in teaching. Supt. 
Jewett, of Abiline, thought the best methods were developed by actual 
experienceintheschool-room. Supt. Fitzgerald, of Leavenworth, thought 
the chief objects of some institutes seemed to be to show off the supt. 

R. C. Story, Supt. of Cowley Co., made some spicy remarks upon 
Wanted, — An ucational Platform.” He thought teachers should 
adopt the methods of the politician and organize. „ No previous legisla- 
ture had cared a fig for the cause of education. They could appropriate 
money for tobacco for convicts at the penitent but can’t 238 money 
ſor apparatus and books for the State Normal at Emporia.” latform: 
First plank, — State levy a tax for public schools; Second pi „— Have 
normal schools enough to train all the teachers in the State; Third plank, 
—Make the township the unit of our school system. 

Miss Eunice A. Lyman, assistant principal of the Topeka High School, 
theo read a carefully prepared paper upon the “ Life and Labors of the 
late Prof. L. A. Thomas,“ for many years principal of the above named 
school. It was a beautifal and touching tribute to the memory of one 
of the most earnest, most unselfish, and most conscientious teachers, 
and one of the best citizens the State bas even known. The paper and ap- 
propriate resolations were ordered printed in memorial form. Tributes 
were also offered to the memory of good man by Chancellor Marvin, 
Dr. Hoss, and Prof. — 

— the afternoon session a cordial invitation was extended to those 
in attendance by Bishop Vail, of Bethany Coll., to visit that institution, 
also Washburn Coll. 

Prof. E. Miller, of the State University, then proceeded in an admirable 
paper to discuss The Ideal Teacher.” This individual is to discard the 


dead languages and devote himself to teaching nature, art, science, and 


literature. 

Prof. Ward, of the Agricultural Coll., in discussing this theme, thought 
the first qualities in a true teacher were “ honesty and conscientiousness,” 
both with himself and his pupils. 

Prof. L. J. Williams, dean of the Normal Dept. of the State Univ., 
then proceeded to ontline a course of eighteen lessons in didactics for the 
normal institutes held in this State during the summer. Among many 
other important matters, he would devote two lessons to The powers of 
the mind, based on psychological facts.” 

F. W. Bartlett, of the Atchison High School, in discussing this said that 
after looking up a littie mental science just previous to going out into 
— ee he did not find the country teachers able to comprehend 
suc ngs. 

Rev. William Bishop 22 the eighteen days should be devoted toa 
Practical presentation of phychology. Prof. Sherman, of Wyandotte, 
would place peychology where Shakes put physic. 

Prof. Wheeler, of Ottawa, thought all subjects spoken of Prof. 
Williams should be taught in every institute, and could be made the most 
interesting exercise of the day. 

„ rot. J. ti. Cantield made a fine speech upon a characteristic subject, 
‘4 Growl.” „Outside the hard-working teachers here t, the in- 
foun 1 = not making much impression on the community. 
et when en-girl w are paid, people ought not to complain 
en-girl work is done. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The leading exercise of the rr and in fact the ablest — — of the 
Was a lecture by Prof. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Supt. of the venworth 
schools, upon the subject, “ Punishment: Its Relation to the Development 
of Individual Responsibility.” The following editorial review by Hon. 
Henry King, editor of the Tokeka ( tal, . a fair statement of the 
osition of the author, who, though still a young man, has charge of the 
Dest system of schools in Kansas or the West, and has the prospect of 
a brilliant future: 

“ Prof. Fitzpatrick is a student as well as a teacher; and this effort 
Faxe proof of a laborious research and an earnest desire to present the 
matter in an exhaustive and profitable as well as plain and entertaining 
way. He traced the fact of punishment and the correlative one of per- 
— — Teeponalbility from the beginning of things, in their relation to 
politics, religion, and finally education; and his: conclusion, stated in a 
ee Was to the effect that the world bad not reached a stage of de- 
¥ Yoopment that will jastify dispensing with enforced discipline in govern- 

ment, church, or school. 

There is a great deal of nonsense afloat in the world about that 
delusive thing thing we call‘ moral suasion ;’ and Prof. Fitz. 
— . oy R good and timely service in reminding us, that however 
. othe millennium comes, it is not at present possible, as 
bee Aly without the exer- 
t less force and compulsion. The fact stares us in the face, 


thods o 
of what we 


4 raed bigotry and intolerance of our Puritan ancestors ; and that the 


cially upon the age is the Land of 
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its favor, upon the 


y morni Supt. T. D. Fitzpatrick, of Salina schoo! 
lation or tus most N forcible of the Assoc. upon “ The 
making bur Schools to Citizenship,” Reck strong grounds in favor 
pupils. 8 honest, capable men women, as well as scholars, out of 


) State Supt. H. C. read a very sound and upon the 
— of taking toward schools, 

ging county superintendents and principals to coBperate with him in 
a feasibie plan. 


an and outlining what seemed to 
b . Cooper, prin. High School, Lawrence, read an important 


ste 
Rag at he beneiit to be derived from adopting X system 


— 


bers, and a committee inted for the pu rted in favor of the 
system adopted by the National Assoc., whic was 
ful panes — — J. R. ~ a thought- 
“ Temperance in the Public ools,” The sub was 
er discussed by Supt. K. T. Trimble of Winfield. — 


EVENING SESSION. 

tthe evening session Miss Mattie P. 8 cer, prin. Florence schools, 
u paper upon“ Reading as a Beane of Instruction.” Miss S. isa 

graduate of the Philadelphia School of * Her paper showed that 

she understood her business as a teacher, while a recitation which she 

gave the day previous proved her to be an adept in that line. 

Miss „Marietta Little, of Independence, rendered “ Asleep at the 
Switch“ in an admirable manner during the afternoon, and Mr. Long of 
Paola, fave a recitation in the evening. 

The literary exercises of thejAssoc. were closed on Thursday evening by 
a lecture by Professor J. C. Gilchrist, Cedar + lowa, on Neg. 
lected Sources of Educational Power, and their r Development.” 
This was scholarly, thoughtful, and practical: a real treat, worth a long 
journey to hear. It is ry~ - to say, as a lack of — will not permit us 
to give a synopsis, that it fully sustained Prof. Gilchrist’s national reputa- 
tion as as er and educator. 

A re nent feature of the evening’s entertainment was the music, 
which was furnished he Modoc Club, a local organization of gentle- 
men, of which Major Thomas Anderson, postmaster of Topeka, is leader. 

The Board of Directors for the ensuin 8 consists of the following, 
nominated by the Prest.: F. W. Bartlett, Atchison; Philetus Fales, 
Ottawa ; A. V. Jewett, Abiline ; J. W. Shirely, Eldorado; E. T. Trimble, 
Winfield. “They nominated the following officers: Prest.—Rev. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Manhattan; Vice-Prest.—O. E. Olin, Eldorado; Treas.— 
Co. — 5 Ellis, of Franklin Co.; Sec.—Prof. Ford, of Humbolt; Kr. 
— C. Meade, Atchison ; D. C. Tillotson, Topeka; J. H. Canfield, 

wrence, 

It was decided to meet hereafter regularly during the Christmas holi- 
days. and to locate the Assoc, permanently at rao. 

he meeting then adjourned for one year, all those 1 
ing themselves well satisfied and doubly repaid for the trouble and ex- 
pense, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— The Maine Central Inst. at Pittsfield, one of our several 
first-class secondary schools, is financially embarrassed. It 
has no endowment save a conditional one from the State, and 
is encumbered by a debt of $17,500. Unless something is soon 
done for its relief it must cease operations. In view of these 
facts, an enthusiastic meeting of the citizens of Pittsfield has 
been lately held, in which it was voted to attempt to raise 
$10,000 in the town if a like sum could be raised outside. The 
success of these efforts is much to be desired. 

— The examination and graduation exercises of the first 
class of 1882 of the Gorham Normal School took place Jan. 19. 

The class consisted of 14 young ladies from different parts 
of the State. There was a large attendance of friends of the 
class and school. In the absence of Gov. Plaisted, Hon. N. A. 


Luce, State Supt. of Schools, conferred the diplomas. The 
next term of the school will oegin Feb. 14. The present indi- 


cations are that the class will be large. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForp, Manchester, N. H. 

. — Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. of Schools, visited the school 
in Kensington lately, and gave an excellent lecture to the 
people. What town in New Hampshire can beat Kensington 
in furnishing teachers? Ten teachers in actual service this 
year,—one-sixtieth of the entire population, and there is no 
high school or academy in the towns. 

— Prin. Whipple and his excellent wife were presented with 
an elegant family Bible by their pupils. We hope that Brother 
W. will find all of its pages serviceable, 

— Miss Eastman’s school, at Brentwood, celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Daniel Webster’s birthday by ap- 
propriate exercises. We would be glad to know how generally 
the centennial of Webster’s birthday was celebrated. 

— The Merrimac Valley Teachers’ Assoc. held a successful 
meeting at Nashua, Jan. 14. Able papers were read by Miss 
L. A. Kimball, Supt. Bent, and Miss S. A. Collins of Nashua, 
Miss Folger of Concord; Miss L. E. Manahan, and D. A. Clif- 
ford of Manchester; and Bacheler of Manchester, Powers of 
Nashua, Whipple of Reed’s Ferry, and Abbott of Hollis, 
did splendid work in the discussion. We hope to publish 
some of the papers read at this meeting. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The Vermont Coll. of Teachers will hold an extra meet- 
ing at Montpelier, Friday evening, Feb. 3, to consider the re- 
ports of Com. on Courses of Study for common English and 
Classical Schools. It is important not only that uniform courses 
be adopted, but that they receive the cordial support and en- 
forcement of all school officers and teachers. The Com. on 
English Examination for members and candidates for men 
bership of the college, have decided on King Lear and 

reply to Hayne. 
— appointed and commissioned Prof. 
Mead of Middlebury, Charles E. Putney of St. Johnsbury, and 
Prest. Buckham, as normal-school examiners for the first, sec- 
one, and third congressional districts, respectfully. 

— St. Albans Acad. has 935 pupils. There are 98 in the 
Acad. Dept., of which 60 are non-resident pupils. A number 
of the high-school scholars are teaching this winter. The 
class to graduate next summer numbers 17; of these three or 
four, who have had considerable experience in teaching, have 
returned to complete their course of study, after which they 

ume teaching. 
2 Randolph Normal School, under Mr. Edson, is doing 
excellent normal work, and the graduating — were 
honored by an address by Gov. Farnham, on ‘ How to keep 
an interest in our studies after we leave school.“ One way 
of doing this is to pursue a definite course of reading on ome 
practical subject. He gave a list of subjects,—Arctic explora 


history and general history. He advocated 


tion, astronomy, botany, geology and mineralogy, chemistry, 
languages, natural 


taking one of the above subjects and reading it up thorough! 
so as to be well posted on it, keeping a scrap-book in which 
any item bearing on that subject may be preserved, and so add 
to the general stock. In reading history, he advised taking 
Dp one pees. as Cromwell, or one family, as the Stuart 
family of England, and becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, and we shall be sure to want to extend our studies 
further in the same direction. 

The prospect is good for having a very full school next term, 
beginning Feb. 7. With the progressive methods and thorough 
work of principal, Edson the school cannot fail of being 
success. 

— The St. Johnsbury Acad. has received from Hon. Thaddeus 
Fairbanks an addititional gift of $40,000 as a permanent fund. 
To this a gift of $55,000 is added from the Erastus Fairbanks 
estate, making, with $5,000 otherwise secured, an endowment 
fund of $100,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED Bunker, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—The Bridgewater Male Alumni Assoc. of Boston 


Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Friday evening of this week. 
The class for lady teachers at the Ladies’ Gymnasium has 
begun. A class for ladies and gentlemen, or for gentlemen 
alone, will be formed as soon as a sufficient number are secured. 
At the recent meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ Assoc., a coms 
mittee was appointed to lay before the Legislature the matter 
of so amending the laws of the State that the school commit- 
tees of towns and cities may, if they desire, elect their teach- 
ers for a term of years, or during efficient and satisfactory ser- 
vice, instead of for but a single year, as at present required. 
This committee will present to the Com. on Ed. the reasons 
for such a law, and petition-blanks will be sent all over the 
State for the signatures of all citizens and teachers who favor 
such action. Those who receive these blanks are desired to 
get them filled as soon as practicable, and to hand them to 
some member of the Legislature to offer to that body; or, if 
more convenient, they may be sent to the Com. on Ed. at the 
State House, Boston. 


— Mr. W. M. Stevens, principal of the Washington School, 
Quincy, has been elected master of the Morse School, Somer- 
ville, at a salary of $1600 a year. i 

— Miss Anna C. Edwards, associate principal of Mt. Holyoke 
Female Sem., with one of the teachers, Miss Louisa F. Cowles, 
after a six months’ tour in Western Europe, has sailed for 
Constantinople and the farther East. 

— A small class graduated from the State Normal School, 
Westfield, on Tuesday, the 17th, but there were no public ex- 
ercises. 

— West Springfield has a kindergarten training school, in 
charge of Miss Angeline Brooks, at which teachers are trained 
for the work, and the little folks of the neighborhood are gath- 
ered in to form the school in which the methods of instruction 
are illustrated. 

— Mr. Chas. F. King, sub-master of the Lewis School, on 
Saturday last repeated before the teachers of Athol the able 
and instructive lecture upon Teaching Geography,“ which 
he delivered at the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. in Boston. 

— The new school-house in Dudley was occupied for the 
first time on Monday of last week. Mrs. M. A. Harrington 
takes charge of the grammar department, Miss Laura Bancroft 
of the intermediate, and Miss Cora Alton of the primary. 

— Mr. Chas. Howe, formerly of the reform school at Mer 
iden, Conn., is to succeed Mr. J. A. Kelton as assistant-supt, 
of the State Reform School at Westboro. 

About twenty-five of the students of the Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, of Boston, will spend a week, in a short time, 
visiting some of the principal manufacturing and industrial 
establishments in Western Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
They will spend half a day in Springfield visiting the armory 
and some other establishments, and another half-day at Hol- 
yoke, and their trip will include visits to Hartford, South Man · 
chester, Willimantic, New Haven, and Meriden. 

— Class receptions are a new and pleasant social feature in 
student-life at Wesleyan Acad., Wilbraham, introduced by 
Miss C. J. Chamberlain, the preceptress. 

— It is stated that three-fourths of the $150,000 which the 
trustees of Tufts Coll. are trying to raise has been pledged, and 
that the remainder will soon be secured, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NorTHEenD, New Britain, Cont. 
— Prof. Sawyer, of the State Normal School, is doing 4 
good work for the teachers of New Britan, by giving lectures 
semi-monthly on topics connected with school-work. The 


better for such instruction. Fourteen ladies. and two gentle+ 


inst. Gov. Bigelow gave the diplomas and an address. J 
examination of candidates for the next term will be held on 
the 30th inst. 

— The high school at the enterprising village of Putnam is, 
in a good condition, under the charge of Mr. W. B, Fergnson, 
who not only keeps a good school, but enjoys the confidence 
and respect of parents, pupils, and committee. The building 
and the school are a credit to the citizens. 

— The whipping case at Hamden, alluded to in a late num- 
ber of Tun JouRNAL, in which the impression was given thab 
the teacher was in the wrong, is not sustained by the opinion. 


— 
—U— 
— 


and vicinity are to hold their annual reunion and supper at 


forty teachers of the town ought to be made stronger and 


men graduated from the Normal School on Friday, the 20th 


— 


7 


| 
| | 
produced tore systems of Calvin, Wesley, and Whitfield has 
; P more and better men and women than the easier and looser 
| : tothem. We have to admit, he tells us, that a large 
4 9 Steady Habits and blue laws, and oon. 
fact that we „ 1 the management of children. This does not affect the 
ately 8 are very properiy modifying the old system, and that ulti. 
ee UAsion may answer every 2 but taking things as they 
4 he urges, not to throw away the rod yet awhile, nor to trust | D ũ Gm 
at latent virtue’ which is said to ife benea — 
Hiquity of the average school-room.” 
was a upon “ Spelling Reforms,” 
Fhland Univ. This paper, also remarks upon the su 
eller — * Hoss, and Prot. — fever 
7 . reform. t was opposed Prof. Iams, and Prof. r 
‘Kauss te who moved ay a resolution, pledging 
promptly tabled, | 
Tun Day. 
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of those most familiar with the facts and particulars. The 
teacher, Mr. Warren, is said to be an excellent one, and to 
enjoy the confidence of the parents and committees, and if the 
punishment was severe it was probably merited. One thing is 
pretty certain, and that is that youth who attend school and 
properly observe its rules and regulations will seldom have any 
trouble, and still more, seldom suffer from corporal punish- 
ment. But there are in many schools boys who undertake to 
disregard the teacher’s authority and create disturbance, and 
if such meet with a pretty summary and severe punishment, 
they have none to blame but themselves. We are not person- 
ally acquainted with the parties in this case, but we have but 
little doubt that Mr. Warren was endeavoring to keep a good 
school, and that the discipline in this case Was necessary to 
maintain his authority, without which all other efforts and 
labors would prove of little worth. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—This State will hereafter be represented regu- 
larly in the news columns of TE JouRNAL. Teachers are 
requested to send items of interest to the State editor. Let us 
khow more of each other’s places, prospects, and methods, and 
acquaint our sister States with the progress we are making in 
the cause of education. 

The holiday vacation was welcomed by many teachers as 

ving an opportunity to visit the Cotton Exposition at At- 
anta. Miss N. C. Gibbs, Mrs. Mary Knight, and Miss Julia 
Baldwin, of the public school in Marion, were among the num- 
ber. The schools are all under way again, and the pupils call 
for extended reports of the Great Fair.“ 

The following was found written upon the cover of a copy 
of Epucation, which had been read by Dr. L J. Sherrill: 
“A scientific treat, a more than ordinary periodical.” 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLIxOIS.— Miss Ada Laughlin, of Bloomington, resigns the 
prineipalship of the third ward school, and rests from her long 
service as teacher in order to attend the Boston Art School. 
She goes at the close of January, and Miss Florence Richard- 
= succeeds her. Miss Julia Codding goes with Miss L. to 

ton. 

The Normal Univ. shows a constant increase in the number 
of ladies compared with that of gentlemen. We remember 
when the normal department was evenly divided between the 
sexes, but now the ladies occupy nearly three-fourths of the 
assem bly-room. 


- — 
— — — 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 

Publish 12 East 234 Kt., New Verk. 
Newcomb’s Mathematical Course, 
The American Science Series, 
Freeman's Historical Course, 
Otto’s Cerman and French Course, 
Whitney’s Cerman Course, 
Natural Methods (Sauveur’s, Heness’s, Stern's), 


Improved Arithmetical Frame. 


WANTED, 
Intelligent agents, to canvass for our ly-sellin 
Physiological Charts. They are m ry, 
showing ull the organs of the body; life-size, new, orig- 
inal, and immensely attractive Address Chart of Li 
Co. Room 18, Tribune Building, Chicage, Lil, a 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


J. B. Sturman takes the principalship of Yorkville schools! 
as successor to H. D. Hatch, who goes to Trempealean, Wis. 

The pupils of room 1 in Edwardsville schools surprised Prin. 
Brown at his residence, Dec. 23, and presented him a gold- 
headed cane. 

Henry Higgins, late Co. Supt. of Morgan Co., is quite a 
reader. He has been giving some help toward the purchase of 
a high school library for Waverly. : 

We see that some of our contemporaries have not vet discov- 
ered that E. A Haight has left Alton. He is at Vincennes, 
— 6 worthy brother, R. A. Haight, has charge of Alton 
schools. 

Prof. McHugh, of Normal, was very popular with bis classes. 
They presented him a fine testimonial of books, and a petition 
that he would re-consider and withdraw his resignation. 

Mr. Wells’ Training School, Oregon, has a fine lecture course 
for the winter. Among the lecturers are Dr. Bateman. 

Prest. Stein, of Mt. Morris Coll., started, last spring, on a 
tour around the world and has not been heard from. Mu 
uneasiness is felt by his friends. 

The more profitable reports of a meeting like the late State 
Teachers’ Assoc., do not confine themselves to the items on 
the program. 

James H. Fry, principal at Cooperstown, Brown Co., has 
become a benedict. This department congratulates. 

Charles Colton, a well-known Normalite ten years ago, is 
et managing a general intelligence office at Minneapolis, 

nn. 

Prin. Block. of Jacksonville High School, has accepted a 
Chicago principalship. Prof. Jenny is promoted to Mr. B.’s 
former position. 

Miss M. M. Gains, of Urbana, succeeds Supt. Shawhan in 
charge of Homer schools. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT Germantown, Ohio. 

Ount0.—In accepting the management of the Ohio department 
of Tux JoukxAL, I rely on the kindness of its friends and pat- 
rons throughout the State for such educational intelligence as 
9 be of interest to its many readers. 

he Supt’s annual report of the Hamilton public schools 
has just been issued. It contains 143 pages, and includes the 
Supt's report, the courses of study, the manual of the board, 
examination questions, and the annual address to the grad- 
uates by the Hun. J. J. Burns. From it we learn that the en- 
tire number of school youth of that city between the ages of 6 
and 21 is 5,058, of which 2,008, or nearly forty per cent., were 
enrolled last year. The average daily attendance was 1,477, or 
95 per cent. of the average monthly enrollment. German is 
an optional study in all the grades of the school. Iu Latin, 
| three books of Caesar, three of Virgil, and three of the orations 
of Cicero are read. Of the study of geography, Supt. Brown 
thus speaks: ‘‘ Geography is a center from which all sciences 
radiate. This fact indicates that the successful teacher of 


| this branch must possess a great deal of knowledge concerning 
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eology, botany, zodlogy, and history. It is not enough for 
Children to base bon te bound their country; they should 
know something of its rocks, trees, birds, and insects; its 
mounds, its early history, its eminent men. These things 
give life to a dead text-book, and inspire a class with love for 
their work. Fresh facts never fail to brighten the faces of 
children. Such facts are necessarily found outside of text- 
bonks. The report is a good one, and speaks well for the 
faithful and energetic Supt. at the head of the schools. . 

The Montgomery Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held a two days’ ses- 
sion, Dec. 30 and 31. Interesting addresses were delivered by 
B. B. Harlan, A. J. Willoughby, Noble L. Rockey, C. J. 
Albert. Samuel Minnick, and others. 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers will meet in convention at 
Hamilton, Feb. 25. An interesting program has been arranged. 
State Editor, O. Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The students of the Winona High School held 


ch} reunion on the evening of the 28th of Dec, 1881. The at- 


tendance was large, and this, the first reunion of the school, 
was a grand success. 

The State Normal School has received, through the kind 
efforts of Senator Windom, the Centennial Map of the U. S.“ 
from the General Land Office at Washington. 

During the first term of the Albert Lea public schools, there 
were enrolled 445 pupils. Average daily attendance, 345. 

Shakopee boasts of a new union school-house. The interior 
arrangements are first-class, and the whole structure isa credit 
to the district, and a lasting ornament to the city. 

Prof. E. A. Hendrickson, the able Supt. of Schools of Ram- 
sin Co., reports that the schools are doing good work. The 
length will average about eight months during the year, out- 
side of the cities. Three new school houses have been erected 
the past year. Forty-nine certificates were granted to teach- 
ers, and twenty applications were rejected. Supt. Hendrick- 
son is entitled to a larger salary. 

The Wabasha city schools opened on Monday, Jan. 2, after 
one week’s vacation. These schools are doing very good 
work under the management of Prof. W. A. Snook, prin., as- 
sisted by Misses Edith Parker and Susan B. Arnold. 

Prof. Hotaling, prin of the Moorhead public schools, was 
„ surprised by his scholars on Christmas evening, and pre- 
sented with an elegant easy-chair. 

Prof. A. E. Engstrom, prin. of schools, Cannon Falls, has 
been elected Co. Supt. of Schools, Goodhue Co., in place of 
J. W. Hancock. 

The winter term of Hamline Univ. commenced Jan. 3. 


Missourt.—Prof. R. C. Norton, prest. of the Normal School 
at Cape Girardeau, who has been unanimously elected to 
the same position in the normal school at Kirksville, made 
vacant by the election of Dr. J. Baldwin to the presidency of 
the Sam Houston Nermal Iustitute at Huntsville, Texas, de- 
clines the honor. 


— 


The Board of Education of the City of New Work have adopted and rec- 
ommended its use in all their Class-Rooms. 
Mason, of Boston, and Ten of the Boston Grammar Scheel Masters. Adopted 
by the City of Albany, Quincy, Mass., and other Cities. 


GOULD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES AND FAMILIES USE IT. 


Th lebrated and beautiful Mapa, red 
| than oan now give in 45 minutos 


M. F. MavkyY, are admirably suited for every-day use 

* ev ＋ yd of the — The — not only Exercises 
to © purposes of study and reference t 

are the most appropriate ornaments that can be laced are provided 

upon the walls of aschool-room. The full set of eight 

maps, colored, bound, and mounted on rollers, with 

heavy cloth backs, will be furnished for 610. 

Also, for sale or introduction, Maury’s New Geog- 
raphies, Venable's Easy Algebra, Gildersieeve’s Latin, copy. 
and other books of the University Series. ( ») 

UNIVERSITY PUB. (0., 19 Murray St., New York. 


A BIG HIT! IMMENSE SALES!! 


Men, women, boys, and girls make money at their 
homes. Even your ry me can be u to great | Success. 
advantage. SOMETHING REV, practical, and low- It i 
priced, needed by all, and taking. Now is the time. is not a 


GovuLp’s 


lars for stamp, aud complete outfit by mail, with to PLEASE AND INTEREST TEACHERS AND PU- 
000 people! pts FOR THE MOMENT, by its novelty, but it is 
@ PRACTICAL, USEFUL, LEGITIMATE aid to de- 


full ivstractions, for $1.25. Nearly 50,000 
to be w.thin siz months! 
. W. B. STEWART & CO. 
354 C PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


velop SKILL, 
A Good Education at Home. | arithmetical 


Many pers ns wish to improve their education, but 
cannot leave home. Some of them may be glad to 


correspondence. 
Any who may have time to devote to the private study 
po ne ng, Botauy, English, Latin, or Greek, are 


LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY.|5. ©. 
Prof. S. 8. BL LP BoakpMan, 
“ “ “ 
rol. 8. 8. OCH, JAMES A. PAGE,’ Dwigi “ “ “ 
Or Boston, won an enviable reputation as reader and | SAML HARRINGTON, Z 2 — 2 THREE SIZES: 
at St. Albans. His lesson before the Institute EDW. SOUTH WORTH, Mather 0 sed 9 9 
showed him to be a stadent of hisartanda|ALFRED HEWINS, Everett 
leader in his profession.” Jour. of Education (Edtl.) J. W. WEBSTER, “ « x30 inches............ ... 5.00 
E. DICKERMAN, Brimmer “ “ 24x36 inches................ 8.00 


Kugagemeate made for Public Readings. | 
n Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


S CIEH ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 


miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882, 
$5 U $20 Portiand ‘he. 
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EPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


used in classes under my supervision with marked 


I most heartily recommend it as admirably | 
kpow that, at little cost, they can be suecessfally taught adapted to the purposes for which it was in- 1 


by ua School Comm! 

n Schoo mmittee to test b 

my Frame, and each one has approved, II 1 
it in their schools. 


after we get our 


in all the rules of Arithmetic, including the METRIC SYSTEM, 


for, with this Key and Frame. 


The Key has been translated into French and Spanish. 


The cut represents one side of the Frame. The 18 slats revolve and are controlled by a — In Addition A 8 ency for Schools and Teachers, 


alone are furnished 4,356 examples in columns of 18 figures each.) 


City or Boston, 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 
ARITHMETICAL has been 


mere theoretical, ornamental devise 


Recommended aiso by Supervisor 


= 


IMETICA 


The New School Aids, 


For ali Sch sols, Primary to Academic. 
They save time; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken live/y home interest, they are beautiful ; 
they provide te very best and ch t method for 
keeping accounts wi:o pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stan. pe t»ken). 

J. W. SUHKRMERHORN & Co., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 1,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


Waat Epuca 
to the — — rss 1 n sar Too much time devoted to Arithmetio, esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


By the use of this ingenious apparatus, as much instruction can be 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 


ven and MISS M. J, YOUNG, 
figures) 200 ss (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


PINCKNEYW’S 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make early application 1. 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 
ty Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 22 Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


DEXTERITY, and ACCURACY in | 
computation. 


Signed) 
S. W. Mason, Supervisor. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, unos. 
T. Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
ware, Roston. 
GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spriu 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 


Masters of the ten Schools designated |» 
to have 


Pustic ENT'’S OFFICE, 


for the next school year. 


Very truly yours, (Signed) 


Send for full Description to the Manufacturer, 
JOHN GOULD, 72 Murray Street, N. Y. 
Also Manufacturer of School Furniture and Apparatus, and Dealer in Supplies. 
Tun Feame can be seen at office of PART Txacuen, W. E. Sheldon, Edi 16 H 
10 $5 to $20 


SCHOOLS, SUPERINTEND Mass., 
Mr. Goutp,—Dear Sir: We like“ Gould's Arithmetical Frame” very muc 4 — 
the ice of the fundamental rules, and our teachers where it is used would not do without it. I shall give 
order appropriation 


8. BROWN, Supt. 


We — cau 900'00¢ 


register now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for — ys Committees and 
others wanti:.g teachers please call or write. 


Call and see NATURAL Hist. CHARTS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools . 
lies with thoroughly competent —— 
and going or to the country 
promptly su superior Tuto: panio 

and ernesses. Call on address 


PROF ES 
1193 Broadway, bet. Y. 
DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM. 


American School Mottoes 
32 Mottoes, the Lord's Prayer, 
AND OVER Fir SuB-Morrors. 

Teachers pronounce them the best Mottoes published. 
The set consists of twelve cards, 8 x 14 in. in size, printed 
on both sides. Best Railroad board; colors, salmon and 
oo They can be easily read across the schoolroom. 
Supt. of 


d on receipt of $1.10. I.. . LANDIS 
blic Schools, Allentown, Pa. 340 eow T 
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Prof. M. M. Fisher, the distinguished Latinist of the State 
Univ., has been spoken of as a candidate for the superinten- 
dency of our public schools. While everybody would admit 
bis eminent fitness for the place, and would like to see his 
influence brought to bear on our teachers, yet very few, if any. 
would be willing to see him leave his present place of exalted 
usefulness to accept any office. The interests of classical 
scolarship demand his remaining where he is, or in some sim- 
ilar position, It may be safely said that he is not a candidate 


Virernta.—The bill offered by Mr. Riddleberger for the es- 
tablishment of the Virginia Normal Inst., directs the Board of 
Ed. to select a suitable site on the south side of James River 
for the establishment of an institution of learning to be used 
exclusively for the education of colored males, to be known as 
the Virginia Normal Inst. The number of professors 
and teachers not to exceed five, and the salary of any one offi 
cer not to exceed $1 500, unless by consent of the State Board 
of Education given in writing to the visitors; and the annual 
appropriation for the support of the institute is to be $15,000 
The bill provides for the admission of, as State students free 
of charge, fifty young men, who shall be of good moral charac- 
ter, and not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, one of whom is to be selected from each Senatorial dis- 
trict and ten from the State at large, —all to be chosen and 
recommended by the State Board of Ed.; the student so ad- 
mitted to obligate himself to teach for not less than three years 
in the public free schools of the State. : 

Sourn CAROLINA.—The annual report of the Supt. of Edu- 
cation makes an encouraging exhibit of the present condition 
of education and the progress made during the year. There 
has been an increase in the educational funds, an improve- 
ment in the school-buildings and a diminution in the prejudice 
against the free-school system so long manifested among the 
higher class of whites. Moreover, the South is beginning to 
supply her own teachers; and of the 3,249 teachers now em- 
ployed in South Carolina there are only 23,—16 white and 7 
colored,—who are from the North. There are 1,216 colored 
Southern teachers employed. The average wages of male 
teachers was $25.45, and of females $24.48,—a much closer 
approach to an equality between the sexes than is common in 
the Northern States. This is partially explained, probably, 
by the fact that most of the instruction is in the primary and 
lower grades, and that in these departments the work of the 
average woman teacher is quite as valuable as that of the 
average man teacher. The normal institutes for white and 
colored teachers, conducted by the State Supt., have been well 
attended and productive of great good. Charleston city and 
county are especially active and progressive in school affairs, 
and all the tokens are for good. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION. 
I am altogether pleased with the properties of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in nerve-exhaustion and * 
Van Wert, Ohio. A. N. Krout, M.D. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— It is beginning to dawn on the educators of the North- 
west that perhaps a mistake was made, in changing the num- 
ber of grades between the time of entering the primary school 
and entering the high school from ten to eight. It was discov- 
ered that the period above mentioned was just eight years in 
several of the cities of the Mississippi Valley, and the super- 
intendents put their heads together to divide the interval into 
eight equal parts in respect to the amount of instruction to be 
given each year; that is, they measured off the common En- 
glish course mechanically, and divided it into eight equal 
parts, each of which parts was to be called one-eighth. The 
result is that, whereas under the old system the pupil com- 


pleted the ten grades in eight years, now it takes him ten years 
to complete eight grades. The correspondence between a grade 
and a year of the child’s life is not close. The mistake con- 
sisted in treating the course as a cylinder and dividing it into 
lengths by means of a yard-stick, A philosophical course of 
study would consist of the sections of an inverted cone. In 
the lower grades examinations should be frequent, so that the 
retention of the children may not be too heavily taxed. that 
they may receive credit for what they have acquired before 
they have a chance to forget it. As they move upward the in- 
struction may take more properly the form of drill, and the 
children and their teachers be held responsible for a wider 
range of acquirement pending the examination. 


— At this time, when all the world is at peace, it ill becomes 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate to institute the malign 
incantations of bigotry for the purpose of conjuring up the 
apparition of a Popish plot in the-public schools of Chicago. 
The Advocate has discovered that a majority of the Chicago 
Board of Education are Roman Catholics, and it jumps to the 
conclusion that such a circumstance must necessarily have 
come about by the manipulations and machinations of the 
Jesuits. It also asserts that a superintendent of schools was 
once elected in Chicago by means of Romanist influences; that 
a Protestant teacher met his death at the hands of a Romanist 
as an incident of that controversy, and that the homicide, 
through Romanist inflaences, escaped unwhipt of justice. 
Such are the allegations of the Advocate. The facts are, that 
there was no religious issue in the movement to oust Mr. 
Pickard and call Mr. Doty to Chicago; that, as far as the ring- 
sters in that movement were known to him, they were under 
the deep displeasure of the Catholic bishop of Chicago; that 
the said prelate warned the young lady graduates of his schools 
against a career similar to that of one of the conspirators; that 
the head-centre and most infamous member of the ring was a 


ranting, roaring Methodist, like the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate; that the escape from punishment of the homicide 
was owing to a published sermon by a Methodist clergyman, 
Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, charging the responsibility of the crime 
** the Irish as a people, and the Catholie Church as a form 
of religion. The citizens of that nationality and that creed, 
though believing the person guilty, took measures to have him 
acquitted, as a rebuke to the ignorance and bigotry which held 
him innocent at the expense of his nationality and religion, to 
neither of which he was at that time professedly or profession- 
ally devoted, Furthermore, there is not now a member of the 
Chieago School Board, be he Protestant, Catholic, Jew, or 
Infidel, that is not more friendly to the public schools than is 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate. There is not one that 
would not resent the suggestion, so often made by that sheet, 
that the high-school part of the system be discontinued,—a 
measure which would cripple and degrade the public schools. 
And finally, the most dangerous enemies of that system are 
not its averred antagonists, but hypocritical and treacherous 
friends, who approach with a benediction on the lip and a 
dagger in the hand. You know, Monsieur JourRNAL, that your 
looker-on is not slow to denounce sectarian opposition to the 
schools, no matter from what camp it emanates. A priest of 
any persuasion, who raises his head against the public school 
system, stands a good chance of getting a rap on the sconce 
from this shillelah. But the most dangerous and inimical 
priest who has lately raised his head is the one on whose pate 
this rap is reverberating. 


— At the last meeting of the Chicago Principals’ Association 
it was quite generally admitted that the grade requirements in 
numbers were too much in proportion to what was demanded 
in the other studies. In the middle grades problems have to 
be solved involving all the fundamental processes, with dupli- 
cations of the same to the extent of requiring from eight to 
sixteen steps or operations before reaching the solution. The 
Principals’ Association and the succession of superintendents 


were severally charged with this over-loading of the graded 
course in numbers. But the fact is, that this over-loading was 
a concession to the vaporings of a few educational cranks in 
the schools and a few demagogues outside, who, observing that 
a large proportion of] children left school before entering the 
grammar department, urged that this subject, that subject, and 
the other subject be taught in the primary grades, until that 
department was swollen to the dimensions of a grammar school 
curriculum. Now arithmetical work in the primary grades 
should be generally confined to mechanical operations in the 
fundamental rules, with few demands upon the reasoning pow- 
ers save for purposes of illustration and explanation. Chil- 
dren can be made to do rapid, heavy, and accurate work in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division; can be 
trained in all the mechanical tricks and taught to avoid the 
pitfalls in the use of ciphers, if they are not obliged to give 
reasons for their work or perplexed with knotty problems in- 
volving several different processes. | 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New-York. 


MALE-VOICE CHOIR! 


Price —(JUST OUT)—50 Cts. 


A new book of Sacred or “ Songs for Male 
voices, by L.O. EMERSON. It is a very comprehen- 
sive, finely edited and arranged book. with 91 good 
112 large pages. The music is of easy com- 
pass, in no way difficult,—a very satisfying book. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 


Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Combined Utility and Novelty. 


While the LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley Street, 
Boston, has nothing whatever to do with fancy or fash- 
ionable goods or novelties as such, many of its LITER- 
ARY AIDS and LABOR SAVERS, thongh made from 
the standard of the greatest atility, are more novel 
and ornamental thau the useless fancy goods. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor. 


Is prepared to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen) 


($3.25) Has been used by hundreds of thousands of 
learners. A great success, 


American Glee Book. 


($1.50) W. O. Per«tns. Is an excellent and popular 
collection for social singing. 


Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of 


Musical Terms. 
($4.00.) Is a perfect encyclopedia for reference. 


and lilustrations. 


(set of 8), $10 net. 


NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with new maps 


examination or intro-‘uction : tary, 
Revised Manual, $1.20; Physical, $1.50. Wall 


For K Algebra, and other works of the Universi 
Series, by’ Profs. Venable, Holmes, or Gildersloeve, 


Authentic, excellent, Words, Facts, and Phrases. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Mc RRAY Br., NEW YORE, 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 


(40 cts) Full of the ve 1 ning and 
* ry best tunes for opening 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. 
($1.50.) Is the best low-priced book for the purpose. 


Parlor-Organ Instruction Book. | ye outiine of any map 


($1.50.) By A. N. Jonnson. Is wonderfully easy, durable 
interesting, thorough 


A Great Aid to Teachers. 
SHEPARD’S STENCIL MAPS. 


line of any State or county can be placed on the board 
in less than five minutes. With the use of colored 


n Europe,” etc. 
cover, 75 cents. 


WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


Minor, and Greece. By Prof. J. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out of N 
Matters. By ELItzeR EDWARDS. 12mo. 
Morocco, $2.50. Half Russia, $4 00. 


Brief Summer Rambles. 
By Jor. Coox (“ J. C.), author of “ A Holiday Tour 
12mo. Extra cloth 00. Paper 


Capturing a Locomotive. 


A History of Secret Service in the Late War. 
Illustrated. 12mo 


estine, with Letters of Travel in EK 


first-class Teachers of Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, as a speciality ; also, teachers of Music and 
Elocution. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
10 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Dictionary & Reference Book-Holders. 


Supports and Rests, of wire, iron, ash, — — 
„ $1. . Se wy and walnut, plain and upholstered, 
180, „ 40c., $1.59, $2.25, $3.00, $4.00, $5 00. $6.50, 
$7.00, $8 00, $9 00, $25 00 ; all in fall stock for immedi- 
ate delivery. LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley Street, 
Boston. Lists free. 354 
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By Rev. 
Extra 


DESIGNS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. cloth. $1.50. FOR SALE. 
. With this a perfect outline and inter- | A Geographical and T. phical Description of Fal. and one hour and a quarter from New York. The 


School is in a prosperous condition, and the good-will 


pt, Syria, Asia 
2 ot the Principal is offered with the property. Terms 


MOGARVEY. 


OLIVER DITSON & C., Boston, 
843 Broadway, N. X. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Longfellow's Birthday. 


The 75th birthday of Mu. LONGFELLOW, on the 27th 
of February, will be quite generally celebrated in 
schools. An admirable aid for this interesting occa- 


sion is 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS: 
Selections from Mr. Longtellow's Works, with a Por- 
trait, Biographical Sketch, and many Illustrations. 
In Pamphlet form (for Teachers), - 280. 
In Leaflet form (for Pupils, per package), 30e. 
10 packages or more, 25¢. each. 
tF™ Postage paid by the Publishers. 
4 Address 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hanging Book-Shelves. Shespest and meat 


the world. A Book-C© 
° ase of 2 to 8 sbelve-, adjustable 
wn ight, packt with screw driver, nooks, roller, and ail 
Ant- 7 each shelf holdt g 100 pounds ; handsomely 
$1 the choicest Tus Red bard woods, for 
#3 50 for 2 3, or 4 shelves, 15, 22, or 40 inches 
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Cheapest and most 


Jong. See cuts of 10 sty} ee 
BUREAU; Hawley’ es and prices, free. LIBRARY 


chalk a beautiful map is brought out. to be used in les. 
son for the day. The maps are of large size,—some of 
them two by three feet square,—and answer every pur- 
of wall maps, with the advantage that pupils can 
Il out the proper place with names of States, counties, 
cities, villages, etc., etc. 
The Kolls of Honor are beautiful in design, and can 
be made an ornament to the school-room. 


Prices by Mail. 


United States, 60 cents; North A 


South Amer- 

» Aste. Masters ond estern Hem 

eres, 55 cta. each. 

ew England, Middle, Southern, Central and West 
ern States 40 3 New York, 35 cents; New 
Jersey, 30 cents. 

ROLLS OF HONOR. 
apanese with birds - 

92 4, Old English, * 80 
00 letters, ‘* sees 30 * 
2 * 2 Japanese crown scroll 80 
„ 7, The word “ Meritorious,” with scroll and _ 


Sample of any of the above sent to any address on 
receipt of the price. 
346 Lu 42 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Profusely illustrated. vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. 


The Honey Ants of the Garden 
of the Gods. 


AND THE OccIDENT ANTS OF THE AMERICAN 

PLAI NS. A Monograph of the Architecture and 
Habits of the Honey - ng Ant (Myrmecocystus 
Melliger), together with a Natural History of the 
Occident Harvesting Ante, or Stone mound Builders 
of the American Piains. By HENRY C MoCoog, D. D., 
author of The A tural Ant of Texas,” etc. II- 
lustrated with 13 Plates. Octavo. Extra cl. $2.50. 


‘all Booksel will be sent 
mail, of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelpbia. 


— 

= — 2 More 

ished for the = than in any — 

for Sight See and er gran — 

Histo interest in the Old World: 
Com 3 ELECT, umbers /'m 2 

ee. Address B. TOU „ Boston, Mass. 


4 80 styles, 
Danner Revolving Book-Cases, 38 de 888. 
Large catalog. with all cuts, free. The best Book- 
Case in the world, x nay uses. Handy, strong, 


of sale made easy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


353 C 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Office and Library Labor -Savers. 


All the 500 articles made and sold in 1880 by the 
Readers and Writers Economy Co. are now made and 
sold by the Library Bureau, at the old location over 
28 and 32 Hawley Street, Boston. The orig- 
inator and manager till Oct., 1880, of the old company 
is again developing all the valuable features of the 
plan, and wishes to send new circulars to all those who 
80 cordially welcomed his efforts in 1879 to establish a 
center in the interests of all readers and writers. where 
might be found all the best devices to enable li 

workers to accomplish most with their time 

strength. Since Oct. 11,1830, he has had absolutely 
nothing to do with the old company, and shares neither 
its nor blame. If in in the Readers and 
Writers idea as planned and carried on by MELVIL Dor 
up to Oct., 1880, serd your address for new circulars, 
and add any sugger tious in criticisms of the old plan of 
a business company, Economy Notes, and Economy 


A inguiries or orders for any article on the 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Manufacturers Desk, Office, and Library Lahor-Savers. 


Outfits free. Address V. 0. 


— 


TOPIC SLIPS iu the Common School Kranches. 
° 200 N 400 Algebraic Problems with Answ, 
MITTIER, 


$1.20, 


R 


handsome, cheap. L BUREAU, 32 Hawiey 


to 
A YEAR and expenses Views 
ery, Augusta, Maine, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Berrer HEALTH THAN ron 40 YEARS.” — 
A patient who has been using Compound Oxy- 
gen writes: I am enjoying better health than 
I have done for forty years, and I attribute my 
restoration entirely to the use of your Com- 
pound Oxygen. My average weight was never 
over 109 pounds; I now weigh 125 pounds, and 
have renewed vitality, and my friends say Iam 


looking ten years younger than when I com- 
menced the use of the gen.” Our treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, containing large reports 
of cases, and full particulars, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia. 


WantTep.—A young man (unmarried) know- 
ing the educational world, and able to find his 
own work to do instead of waiting for some- 
body to eut it out for him, may find a small 
opening (which he may possibly make larger) 
ina Leer | house, by sending an account 
of himself, with first-class references, to H. & 
B. C., care of this paper. 12 t] 


WE call the attention of Teachers who want 
paying employment at odd hours, when off 


duty, to the little advertisement under head of 
„Agents Wanted,“ of G. W. Carleton & Co., 
ison Square, New York city. 


TEACHERS and school officers will notice the 
removal of Thos. T. Bailey from 32 Hawley 
St. to No. 4 Post Office Square, announced in 
the present issue of THE JOURNAL. Mr. Bailey 


will be glad to greet his friends at his new 
office, and will continue to supply 
with places as heretofore. See his card. 


We desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to the important announcement of C. 
W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, New York, on the 
first page of our present issue. This valuable 
addition to the School Bulletin Publications” 
consists of a series of Disssected Maps of, 
I., the United States; II., New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land; III., Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky; IV., Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota; V., Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, 
Colorado, Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. 
VL, Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mex- 
ico; VII., New York State. 

These maps are pasted upon wood and sawn 
into pieces, representing the States or portions 
of them, which are readily put together by the 
pupils, making them familiar with the location, 
size, and the relative position of the various 
localities. We know of no game more inter- 


esting or valuable as a means of acquiring a 
knowledge of geography. It is adapted for the 
school or family, and sold for the moderate 
price of 75 cents each in a neat box, Send for 
a sample to C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. V. 


Swaszr's BLACKBOARDS are remarkable 
for their durability, which all teachers know is 
very essential, because the constant use made 
of blackboards soon destroys anything less 


durable than Swasey’s; and as they have all 
the other good qualities, they are without 
doubt the cheapest blackboards you can put 
into your schools. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston, manufacturer. 


HEALTH, hope, and happiness are restored 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Itis a positive cure for all those 


diseases from which women suffer so much. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, „ for pamphlets, 


EXAMINATIONS are the bugbear of pupils 
and the terror of many teachers. Their labor 
may be greatly lessened by a careful use of the 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library. Asa review 
book it has never been approached. The 
teacher who uses it. need not fear to face his 
county superintendent. The test questions will 
enable teachers to conduct monthly examina- 


tions in all branches with half the usual labor. 
Every — has an answer. Published by 
T. 8. ison, Chicago. The price, lu one 
large octavo volume, is only $3.00. 


Ir you are sick, Kidney-Wort will save you 
more doctor’s bills than any other medicine 
known. Acting with specific energy on the 
kid and liver, it cures the worst diseases 
— by Chile Use it at once. 

Tux public will have them,—the pens of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.’s m and all sta- 
tioners are ready to supply can” 


A REVOLUTION in the treatment of nervous 
diseases is now taking place. Dr. Benson, of 
Baltimore, has discovered a sure remedy in his 


Celery and Chamomile Pills, — they perma 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 4. 


nently cure sick and nervous headache, neural- 
gia, yspepsia, sleeplessness, and all nervous 
iseases. 


A CARD. 

During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of emp!oyment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to the Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in its issue of Oc- 
tober says: ‘‘ The offer made by this company 
(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the unemployed." 
The Wallace Co. makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references. [tf 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in - hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy vered by an East India miasi 7 
and found so effective for the permanent and — 7 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asth 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; alsoa positive an 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to ers. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
free of 1 the recipe of this wonderful remedy, 


with full di ons for its pre on and use, printed 
in German, French, or Bog ish, W. A. NOYEs, 149 
Power's Block, Rochester, . 348 m 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Militar — and Gazetteer, comprising An- 
cient and Modern Military Technical Terms, with a 
concise explanation of the terms used in Heraldry and 
the offices thereof; compiled from the best authorities 
of all nations; with an appendix containing the articles 
of war, etc.; by Thos. Wilhelm; re ed.; cloth. 
Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersiey & Co. 

Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Educa 
tion Fund, 1874-1881; illus. with heliotypes and engrav. 
ings J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., General Agent; cloth. 

he Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations; Euglish and 
Latin, with an appendix, containing proverbs from the 
Latin and modern foreign languages, &c.; with copious 
indices; ed. 3 K. 1 L. Ward; morocco; 
New York: I. K. Funk & 

The Way of Life; by Geo. 8. Merriam: cloth. Bos- 
ton: G. H. Ellis. 

Historical Outline of the English Constitution, for 

burg; . ; * Cam us 

of the Civil War; cloth. New York: Chas Seribne 


Guides for Science-Reading: No. 12, Common Mine- 
rals and Rocks; by W. O. Crosby, Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 20; for public 
readings, entertainments, exhibitions, etc.; cloth and 
paper. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 

0 


ane Method of Studyin I. 
French; by G. Eugéne-Fasnacht ; $1.10; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Historical Epochs, with a System of Mnemonics to fe- 
cilitate the study of Chronology, wee 9 and Biog 
raphy; by E. A. Fitz Simmon : cloth: cts, New 
York: Taintor Bros.. Merrill & Co. 

Noah Webster; by Horace E. Scudder; American 
Men of Letters Series; cloth; $1.25.....A of Poe- 
try; being lectures deiivered at Oxford; by John 
1 hairp, LL.D. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 


The Ride Through Palestine; by the Rev. John W. 
Duties, D.D.; illus.; cloth. Philadelphia: Presb. Board 
of Education. 


Vocal Echoes; a collection of three and four part 
songs, for female voices, with forte accompani- 
ment; by W. O. Perkins; $1.00. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
Ge & Co. 
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A PRACTICAL 
Cyclopedia Quotations, 


With Many Valuable Features. 


THE FULL CONCORDANCE, 


Comprising about fifty thousand lines, makes each quotation immediately accessible. 
By J. K. HOYT anp ANNA L. WARD. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS ! 


WHAT REPRESENTATIVE MEN SAY. 


pea NDALL, of the House of as to leave nothing to be desired on the part of those 
ae ee Jan. 9: ~~ who may have occasion to find or verify a quotation.” 


“Inclosed find check for copy of ‘Cyclopedia of 2 x : 
Quotations.’ I consider it the best book of quotations | eser-Gea. GEORGE B. McOLELLAN 
which I have seen.” „It is the most perfect work of the kind I have yet 


Private Secretary HARVEY of Vice-President met with, and should be in every private and public 
vis, writes: ° 


library.” 

Davis, tes: 

“ At the request of Ju Davis, I have tested its U. S. Senator EDMUNDS writes: 

merits by reference to original authorities. It is ad-| It is the most complete and best work of the kind 
mirably organized, and fills a void long felt by protes- with which 1 am acquainted. . . . A rich treasury 
sional and public men.” of gems gathered from many fields of literature.“ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES writes from ** WINFIELD S. HANCOCK 


Boston, Mass.: : 
“it is a very handsome and immensely laborious| “It is a work carefully and intelligently compiled, 


work; has cost years to make it. . I shall let it | and of great practical use.“ 
lie near my open dictionaries. . + + It isa massive gen. STEWART L. WOODFORD writes: 
and teeming volume. „The most complete and accurate work of the kind J 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW writes: have ever seen. It is invaluable.” 


“I shall often read and enjoy this ‘Cyclopedia of 
Quotations.’ Lam glad to ose thas it is so thoroughly! “ By long in exist- 
furnished with indexes of authors and subjects. It can | ©2808. —Vet- 1% 48 
hardly fail to be a very successful and favorite volume.“ 8 11 — — ＋ — 

. je n 0 ex would p ore others o 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS writes: Fort N 24. 
completion of a work which must have cost a a, book 
deal at labor. Itisabandsome volume. the gear.“ York Mail and Express, Dec. 27, 81. 
m sure to find it a most serviceable companion.” Ch are 
quite out of com on.“ — ian Union. 
van Ee - ABRAM S. HEWITT, u. o., « mast ut once take its 2 among the few really 


tes ” 
“The labor bestowed must have been immense, and | standard books,” —Boston Globe, Jan. 8, 1882. 
the result is a work indispensable to authors, scholars.“ Equally indispensable in every well ordered library, 
and speakers. The completeness of the indices is | as Worcester’s or Webster's Dictionary.” — Boston Post, 
simply astonishing; and the design is so well executed I Jan. 10, 


PRICES: Royal 8vo, over 800 pages, heavy paper, in cloth binding, $5.00; in 
sheep, $6.50; in full morocco, $10.00. 


Sent on receipt of price. postage free. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
I. K. FUNK & Co., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


DUPLEX Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near copy. Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge of book. Cir- 


lars and pages free. add 
Copy-Book. V. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day werk and 
F. ears of service. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


FSTEY ORGAN CO., 


ESTEY ORGANS, 
General Managers * PIANOS, 608 WasHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


1 
Jor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22) 


OHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 303 az 


Sar 100 & 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
A n size ; bound in half Ara ue, and containi 


leading Commercial Coll Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on recei . 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 2 * ne 9 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


(P) 


The Mutual Provident Association, 
a OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


Agents Wanted. 


Sen to Gzonox 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., for full particulars. 341 


out! 


the rden, 


application 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell tl blic. Th CTICAL 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us such knowledge. as (0 enableus to judge not on 

x . 2 : as to enable us to judge not only what are 

the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable cro (whether for Private er Commercial Gari — 1 also to thor- 


ily test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Greenhouses and F 5 
= ts. Tames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
erica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the a 
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ald. PATTEN & Wann. 4d Barclay NY. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can 8 
J 
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E. PINKHAM’S 
YEOETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
Pain mplaints and Weaknesses 
222 female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 


It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Comp d is unsurp d 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER FIS. They cure constipation, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2 cents per box. 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 


SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW- ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
24 16 Hawley St., Boston 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— O Christian! open thy heart and door, 

Cry east and west, to the wandering poor, 

‘* Whoever thou art, whose need is great, 

In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 

And Merciful One, for «hee I wait!” 
Elizabeth H. Whittier. 

— The truest self-respect is not to think of 

self.—H. W. Beecher. 


— If you wish to know whether you area 
Christian, inquire of yourselves whether in 
and for the love of God you seek to make 
happy those about you by smiles and pleasant 
sayings.— Gail Hamilton. 

— All attainable health is a duty; all avoid- 
able sickness is a sin.—M. C. Tyler. 


— A bore is a man who spends so much 
time talking about himself that you can’t talk 
yourself —Eli Perkins, 


— Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained, and dim, 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 
Harriet W. Sewall. 
— About the only person that we ever heard 
of that wasn’t spoiled by being lionized, was a 
Jew named Daniel.—G. D. Prentice. 


— At the World's Fair, whether it be in 
London or Paris, we gain a greater proportion 
of prizes for useful inventions than any other 
people. That is what comes of whittling.—S 
G. Goodrich (Peter Parley). 


— We can make it a Christian duty, not 
only to love, but to be loving,—not only to be 
true friends, but to show ourselves friendly. 
—Mrs. Stow. 


— As Joabcame with a kind salute to Abner, 
and thrust him under the fifth rib, while Abuer 
thought of nothing but kindness, so sin comes 
smiling, comes pleasing and humoring thee, 
while it giveth thee a deadly stab. — Anthony 
Burgess. 

— To drsss well demands something more 
than a full purse and a good figure. It requires 
good taste, good sense, and refinement.— Ward. 


— Things which never could have made a 
man happy, develop a power to make him 
strong. Strength and not happiness, or rather 
only that happiness which comes by strength, 
is the end of human living. And with that 
test and standard, the best order and beauty 
reappear.— Phillips Brooks. 


— It’s relly affectin’ to think how little these 
ere folks is missed that’s so much sot by. 
There ain’t nobody, ef they’s ever so import- 
ant, but what the world gets to goin’ on with- 
out ’em, pretty much as it did with them, 
though there's some little flurry at flrst.— Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe. 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 
In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 


pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
peptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, 
dyspepsia, and nervousness, and wili cure any case, 
The Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, called Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure is r and greatly 


sought after by all 3 who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 


. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Enutaw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
21 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER I(TCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists have it. Price$1. per package. 


— 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 

Makes the finest and most durable 


surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to — 


surface. Put up in tin cans of ous sizes, with f 
directions for ase. 

BALY-GALLON $3.25 
QUART. 8 — 6.00 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the nuinber usually applied). Made only by the - 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE co., 
101 Fulton Street, N. J, City. 
COURSE IN ELOCUTION. 


ORATORY 


For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the profes- 

sional and general student. Class for Feb. 6, now 

forming. 60-page Catalogue on application to 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 

353 0 1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


_ JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. oo 


COURSE IN ORATORY. 


— 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I —Pisthomationl Instruments — pp.) 
aM (144 pp ) 


il. Instruments an oroscopes 
1 Magi Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
hilosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
(1) 924 Chestnnt St., Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adaress the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
"Dartmouth SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


the 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r. Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., Boston. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J 48. W. NG, 


ORT COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HA vGOOD, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
{ Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. GEO. F. MaGooun, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
„69 Cheater Mass. 201 


uare, Boston, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 an 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Prinvipal. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
ae half the States in the Union. 


N. 
H. BARLOw, A. M., 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 


GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please a 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


N. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 
Civl Engineers’ and Surveyors’. Instruments 
Drawing I — Vellum 
‘nd Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Offi 1 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


2 Postioal 8 Selections for Autograph 
4 und; 230 spicy Motto 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I., prepares for 
usiness. 1. 8 


A first-class 
80 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. 
ng School for both sexes. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 as 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. OC. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 6 
G catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or ormation, address, at New 
‘tain, LN. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. * Both 

ext entrance ursday 1882. 

55 az . H. RussELL, Principal. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, „ 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROV 


of stud 
Regular course of 8 „two years. 
pectal ents. Address, 


vanced Course for s classes of stud 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1882. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HDR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
— SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTYIELD, Mass, 
8 Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. BoorTT. 138 
= — 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 


plete The Five Years’ Musical 


Course. 
Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


U 


by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- | . 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremé@eld Street, 


Object - Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. V. table Kingdom, set of 30 
II. Mineral Kingdom, le | 
III. Animal Kingdom, 46 4 44 


Size of each Card, 18 x2 inches. 


ed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and — 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
15 Bromfield St., Besten. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 3823 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. cholce 


Secular Music by THEo. E. PEXKINS and H. P. MAIN, 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, eto. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

The Tonic Sol- Ta Music Reader, E. sewano 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method“ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much pigher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
U rice, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth 8t., New York. 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five to teu pages of New 
Music, Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet Music. 
Full particulars and list of contents of premiums sent 


on application. 
Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and City, 
te whem a liberal commission will be paid. 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
(a Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 5 Union Square, 


Cincinnati, 0. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. M. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park rl. UI. 


1. Reversible Writing Rooks, 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 
3. Reversible Drawing Books. 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanshi 
5. ** Pem-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., e; No. 2, 
Elastic; No 3, Ladies’. * sa. 25 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1.25 
7. Steps of (Short Course). .60 
8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 


ty Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. | 
Special attention paid K School Boards, 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text- books and every variety of School Supplies. 


L doz. 1,20 
Small 84 


40 1.80 
1.0€ 


3S 


National Agency 
Oldest + the in the U.S. 

Order PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLon Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLosBEs always on hand. Price-list on 


application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
MONEY. A Bt,, Be - CO., 


Jan. 26, 1882. | 
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of It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. | | 
— General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
one ees of bearing down, causing pain, weight rr 
lly and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, ee 
rst, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Crammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 


It aims to give practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 
introduced not as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking 


usture. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


The advantage of the method followed in this book is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, now ready. Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD 4 00., HARPER & B, 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Im Publish Franklin 8d. NEW ‘ORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published . 
aalitative Chemical Al 


talogues, co 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one 
the world who will furnish his address. 
734 Broadway, 


OLARK & MAYNARD NEW YORK. 


and Hit Render; 
ghten’s 


every ch 
any pp of 


isteries 
Histery ef Rene; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Breadway, New Werk, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


8 United States Speaker, $1.00. 
Levell’s School Dialogues, $1.00. 
Northend’s Little Speaker, 40 cts. 
Northend’s American 8 


68 cts. 
Northend’s Schoo! Dialogues, 68 cts, 


351-tf Zachos’s New American Speaker, $1.32. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spelters,| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WABREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, | 7° Washington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 2 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


New Inductive Arithmeties, 


8. BREDE, Dubsque, | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers 811 Arch St, Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEN BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 


Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elecutien 
Vegde’s Meusuration. 4 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etym ologies. 


Send for circulars of our valuable Text books. 
MACMILLAN & O0O.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- aw 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikic’s Lessons in Physical 29 1.10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chem 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Che 
Jeven’s Elementary 


Stewarts Lesse 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent 
154 2 22 Bond Hew York. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 
Address at once, with order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
16 Hawley &t., Besten. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Hiustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of V. —Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
— VIII. — i Il. — Richard 
beth. — A Midsummer -Night's Dream. — H V. 
— You Like It.— oth- 


Hamlet.— Much Ado About 

. — Twelfth Night. — 
r’s — ohn. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part 1235 Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 


Please send for Illustra Circular. 
IVISON, 


TAYLOR & OO. 


758 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 


Dana’s Geological Story; 


aphies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &., &., &. 


For New- England States address 
MARRISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTO N. MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
00 ‘or Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN Porms. — — 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi es ketches and Notes. . 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00, 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran by Henry Lopes. $1.00. 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 3 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 

„fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
Jos k. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 230. 

HOLMES L.EAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Josernine E 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per „ 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages, each . 

Special Rates for Introduction. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Forbrisers Patent Drawing Tablets, 
rbrige nt Draw 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Ast Epvoationan 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


72 American Toxt-Books of Art Education. 


The American Dra Models for the 
of schools, drawing slates, and sobools of art 


G. FP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
for 

(4 vols. 1 1.00 and BS 
The (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 2 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 

5.00 


Progress. Enlarged. 
Godwin’ Biograp 
— Bess 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Mancrus WILLSsOox. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
% 715 4 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
— Dunten Beeoks. 
Graded 8 efling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence 
General New- land A 
Stas A. MANBON, Boston 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH 
SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 


Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

gent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents, 

Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co., 


353 9758 Breadway, New 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 

For sale at all bookstores, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker St., New York. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 


 TEXT- BOOKS, 


— VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 

87 Park Row, New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANIOS OF ENGINEERING, $10.00 

STOREY’S THEORY OF STRAINS, - — 12.60 

THUNK’S FIELD ENGINEERING (Mor. tuck), 2.50 

Bowser’s DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL UAL(ULUS, 2.25 

Eliot & Storer’s QUALITATIVE CHEM'L ANALYSIS, 
rer’s 

Donglas & Prescott’s 1.48 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., M. v. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols. 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed on 
thin, opaque paper, 8 vols. in 4, 12mo. cloth, $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From 
the 1 of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. Jobn G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. With stcel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 illus. 1 vol., ol. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. I. 


BINDER fer The Journal will be sent 
10 — ony „ om receipt 

P . ver a pre- 
serve his Journal with a — 


Vol. XV.—No. 4. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Wall 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 


Cooley's Physics, 
ey’s Zoologies, 


end, many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Besten. 
— 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Boud Street, — 4 
unglison’s Physiology. 
NEW YORE. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash (Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
\Sharpless’s — Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language es. 
133 Westminster 8t., Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson's Political Economy. 
ft. l. Greeley’s Political r 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and [21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Centaining Single and Double Entry. 

This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder- 
ate size, and - sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and adapted to current business methods. 

“ Meservey’s Bookkeeping has been used in our school 
for two years — 1 coed it as an excellent text- 
book. It is methodical, simple, readily understood 
the pupils, 92 thorough, and complete, an 
practical." . A. Mowry, Providence, President of 

Copy o ng sent on recei cts. 
Circulars sent on appli n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Weatiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Weatiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPTON'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC OOMPUTA- 
TIONS, being introductory to the study of Logarithms. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. Compton, of College 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

RY MECHANICS 
ROOLS. By E 


303 eow 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTA 
FOK THE USE OF COLLEGES AND S000 . 
8. DANA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale eat 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Gro. R. BRieGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL OALCULYS. Abridged edition, 
— for College use, By Prof. W. W. JOMNSON. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Riok, of U. S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 

for examination with reference to introduction, pre 

for $1.00. 348 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectie Series. Latest Publications. 


The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mall, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. AT 


Cloth, red edges. 50 cents. 


Treasury of General Knowledge. 


CELIA DOERNER. For young stu- 
2 Questiens and Answers in Natural 


History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics. 12mo. Half roan. 50 cents. 


Flexi dozen ; stiff +50 
ble, eae per i covers, sit 


27 Numbers, including lar 
abe 


Alpbabet, Roman 
on Eclectic Revolving Stand, 67.50 per set; in Portfolio Manila Boards, $5.00; on heavy 


of Mc 3 Revised Charts will be sent by mail to 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL 2 Meduffey's Revised Primers. 
postpaid, for $1.00 each. e na’ Pocket 2 „ McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts 
B Mental Science, English Literature ; 
2 ome Reading. 24 VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati 
make singly. Asa Y | Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on applloatton ° and How Tort. 
Wiey Street, Boston, · to the Publishers. ” M. W. TEWKSBURY, Neu-. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


* 
| 

Tables for 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By Heinnion WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
American, from Iith German ed. Edited 4 
ö Chas. F. Himes, Ph. D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
| son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, tage free. 
— 
— ‘ 01 re Ar y and Cleopatra. 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and — Lessons in English; 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 
. 46 Madison Bt., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— — —- 
| pencerian Penmanship ; 
— 
—ͤ— — — ʒ — — 
— | | — 
— — | 
— — 
| 
— 
Drawing Materials. 
5 ˖ Natural Histery Series. schools 
and families. — represented in thelr 
Prang’s American Chremes. —ꝗ2—DMͥ2 
ꝑü—ü—ä—öẽũ——ͤ—— — 


